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How to avoid SORE THROAT..... 





JOINED YET? 


Get in the circle of men 


who’ve found the perfect 


shave-the cool shave with 
LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Tests show amazing power 


against bacteria 


Kills typhoid germs in 15 seconds 


More than fifty diseases, some 
slight, some dangerous, have their 
beginning in the nose or throat. 

Therefore, an irritated throat 
demands immediate attention. 
It may be the symptom of a cold 
—or worse. The germs causing 
the irritation must be killed be- 
fore they get the upper hand. 

Listerine, used full strength as 
a gargle, is a powerful aid in kill- 
ing germs. Repeated tests by 
laboratories of national repute 
prove it. For example, Listerine, 
full strength, in 15 seconds de- 
stroyed even the virulent M. Au- 
reus (pus) and B. Typhosus (ty- 
phoid) germs. 


Yet Listerine is so gentle and 
safe it may be used undiluted in 
any cavity of the body. 

Now you can understand why 
millions rely on Listerine to avoid 
ordinary sore throat and colds en- 
tirely, and to check them should 
they gain a throat hold. You'll be 
amazed to find how quickly Lis- 
terine brings relief. 

If, however, a feeling of sore- 
ness persists, call your physician. 
It is no longer a matter with 
which an antiseptic can deal. 

Keep a bottle of Listerine handy 
at home and in the office, and at 
the first sign of throat irritation 
gargle repeatedly with it full 
strength. Lambert Pharmacal 


Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


| and Colds 





Prevent a cold 
this way? 
Certainly! 


Millions of ordinary colds start 
when germs, carried by the hands 
to the mouth on food, attack the 
mucous membrane. Being very 
delicate it allows germs foothold 
where they develop quickly un- 
less steps are taken to render 
them harmless. 

You can accomplish this by 
rinsing your hands with Listerine, 
as many physicians do, before 
each meal. Listerine, as shown 
before, is powerful against germs. 

Use only a little Listerine for 





this purpose—and let it dry on 
the hands. This simple act may 
spare you a nasty siege with a 
mean cold. 

It is particularly important that 
mothers preparing food for chil- 


dren remember this precaution. 


LISTERINE 


the safe antiseptic 
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r VHE magic of the incomparable RCA 
Super-Heterodyne—finest achievenient 


in radio—with all the refinements that have 












come from ten years of research. The new 
simplified electric operation. The new RCA 
Electro-Dynamic speaker. The most popu- 


lar cabinet model in high quality radio in- 





struments ever designed by RCA and its 






associates—General Electric and Westing- 


[ere | 1 





house.And the great manufacturing resources 


RCA of these companies make possible the at- 
ELECTRO-DYNAMIC SPEAKER 106 % 7 3 

—A new power-operated reproducer of tractive price of $3 id (less Radiotrons). 

| remarkable range and tone. Ideal to 


use with Radiola 60, $88 


+ 


{Radia | | 
Dealer | | 
Ruy with confidence | where you see this sign 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 






RCA KADIOLA 60—Table model of the new 
RCA Super-Heterodyne. Finest instrument of 
its kind ever built, Simplified house-current 
operation, $147 (less Radiotrons) 
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A COOL stingless shave 
is yours with IncrRam’s 


(The coupon in the corner brings seven cool shaves free) 


~ 


- 
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OES shaving leave your face 

all “fiery” and nicked? It 
shouldn’t. Does it leave you with 
one of those skins you hesitate to 
touch? It shouldn’t. 

Or is your face as clear and cool 
as a May morning, as smooth as a 
mill-pond? 

It should be, and it w#// be if you'll 
just try Ingram’s Shaving Cream! 


Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face! 


For Ingram’s is a delight to the 
faces of all shaving men. It takes 
the sting out of the morning shave. 
It leaves a clear cheek and a smooth 
skin when you put away your razor. 

No lotions need apply when 
Ingram’s is foaming richly 
on your face. For Ingram’s 
is its own skin lotion, 
and because of threespecial 
healing and cooling in- 
gredients, it tightens, tones 
and heals the skin, It’s a 


INGRAMS 


CQHAVING CREAM 


“Never mind your W biskers, 
think about your Face!” 


so 











shaving cream, a lotion and a tonic 
all in one! 


With it you can shave closer—your 
skin is in better condition to “take” 
the razor. And above all you'll 
shave without those fiery little pin- 
prick stabs that most men bemoan! 


Ir you will just go to two minutes’ 
trouble, you'll be rewarded with a 
lifetime’s happiness of clear, cool 
shaves. That coupon below brings 
you seven glorious and cool morn- 
ing shaves! Our sample is no 
beauty, but it’s the most powerful 
persuader and the greatest gatherer 
of friends that any company ever had. 


Don’t fail now to try Ingram’s. 
Your face will be grateful all your 
life. Send for the sample. Do it now! 


COOL SHAVES 
FREE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. D-19 
110 Washington St., New York 














I'd like to try seven cool Ingram shaves. 


Name. 


Address__ 










City. 





© B.-M. Co. "1929 
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LETTERS 


$1,000 Melodeon 
Sirs: 

In your account of Cardinal O'Connell, 
Time, Dec. 24, you say: “In another basement 
likewise . . he found a broken-down melo- 
deon. Some of the pipes would sound, how- 
ever. ’ I do not know who told you that 
melodeons have “pipes,” but it is a considerable 
mistake. They have reeds, and bellows, just 
like a common house-organ. They are encased, 
though, in a body similar to, but very much 
smaller than, the old-fashioned “square’’ piano. 
There are two treadles but they are not like the 
treadles of the organ, being rods run from the 
foot to the upright rod that connects with the 
bellows. The right foot is used to pump air; 
the left is used to increase the sound. 

There is in my home today a melodeon of 
solid rosewood, purchased for my mother in 
1860. It has had several new bellows, and 
minor repairs, and is in fine repair today. It 
is keyed to what used to be called “concert 
pitch,” which, I understand is obsolete today, 
all instruments being tuned very much lower. My 
mother was offered $1,000 for it about 1887. 
It has a five octave, seven key keyboard, which 
is longer than the usual melodeon, which had, 
I believe, only five and a half octaves, or pos- 


sibly only five. 
E. Beryt Rose 





Huntington, W. Va. 


Not Sad 
Sirs: 

I take exception to a few words in your notice 
of Ethel Barrymore and her Kingdom of God: 
“the hushed, sad peacefulness of cloistered life.” 
I don’t know whether your writer or Miss B. is 
responsible for that sadness, but there isn’t any 
such atmosphere in convents or monasteries. I 
ought to know, for I’ve been in and out of both 
for a good many years. Life in a convent isn’t 
so wild and hilarious, of course, as in a night 
club, which must be about the saddest spot on 
earth. But I never yet saw a nun who wore a 
long face except one, and she had the cramps. 
Too much Christmas candy, and the dear old 
lady dissipated. I visited a convent recently, 
and I came away with a bright memory of a 
“lot of girls.” But they are mighty aged girls 
for a’ that. The Sister who cooks is around 80, 
and she told me gleefully of the monster turkey 
somebody had sent for Thanksgiving. How she 
kept dishing it up in various guises for a week. 
She laughed till her false teeth—if you ever 
beheld ’em!—fell down. Every time I think of 
convents, it renews my faith in human laughter. 

FATHER WILL WHALEN 

Old Jesuit Mission, 

Orrtanna, Pa. 

Father Whalen recently wrote a short 
story about a mediocre actress, popular in 
small towns. It was labeled “Twinkle, 
Little Star” and appeared in the New 
York Daily News (tabloid).—Eb. 


———>— 
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_ Waicu Woutb You R 


OMPARE these costs. They represent equal 
amounts of finished work. The higher cost is 


a composite for a group of factories in a part of 


the country that has had a long and unbroken 
industrial development. The lower figure repre- 
sents costs for work of identical quality produced 
in Piedmont Carolinas. 

Which would you rather pay? Which would 
enable you to sell your output more readily ? And 
why this great difference? 

It is not difficult to answer that last question. 
Costs are so much lower in Piedmont Carolinas 
not only because production is high but also be- 

cause this section is not congeste d, close ly built- 
up or highly industrialized. le other words— 

Housing c ‘osts less,and resultsin lower rents and 
lower cost of owning a home. Land, building ma- 
terials and building labor all are relatively less. 

Food costs less. For every worker in industry, 
three are still on farms, available for factory 
employment. A majority of the factory workmen 
have their own garden patches. 

Clothing and heating both cost less, due to the 
fact that winters here are 15° to 25° warmer. 

Health is better here, Piedmont Carolinas hav- 


DIEDMON 


gent 


TIME 





ATHER Pay ? 


ing one of the lowest death rates in the nation. 
There are fewer doctors’ bills. 

Labor turnover is negligible, and—of utmost im- 
portance—productiveness per individual worker 
is high. There is no city-bred unrest. Being 99% 
native born, there are no un-American ideas of 
shirking on the job or restriction of output. 

Instead, there is steadfast loyalty, ready, will- 
ing intelligence and a full measure of initiative 
and ambition to get ahead. 

Those facts, readily verified, reflect themselves 
in lower labor costs, lower overhead and greatly 
increased profits. 

Manufacturers, learning of these savings, have 
located here at the rate of one every five days 
for several years. Now the rate is one every four 
days. And still there is room for all. 


FACTS. Why not get the facts, set 
forth in the booklet, “Piedmont 
Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits 
You”? Your request to Industrial 
Dept., Room 122, Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., will be answered , 
promptly, Write. * 











WHERE WILL 
YOU BE THIS 
WINTER? 


O YOU find New York 

agreeable in a January 
drizzle or fog... Chicago brav- 
ing a roaring lake wind? -:-Or 
do you just stick it out till 
spring? -:- Why not go where 
spring comes from? 


Perfume... drifts and waves of 
it...roses and drowsing orange 
trees. -:- Light... blazing in the 
white squares, sifting through 
the trees. -:- Music...the call of 
themuezzin, the little, thin, wild 
note of the flute. -:- Mystery... 
the East, held in trust for us 
by France. -:- That’s what you'll 
find this winter if you wish. 


You’ve come from Algiers...Cannes-in- 
Africa ... the gayest, most cosmopolitan 
city in the world. -:- You’re going to 
Laghouat, green island in the Sahara 
sands... to El-Goléah, where the sun, the 
moon and the stars wheel forever over a 
solitary well. -:- You'll see the Roman 
ruins, the place where Carthage stood, 
catacombs, the Arabian Nights come to 
life. -:- You’re going back as far as 
Abraham ... in a motor car! 


S. 8S. FRANCE 


Three thirty - day cruises calling at 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Tunis, Palermo, Naples, Monaco 
and Marseilles. 


Jan. 3...Feb.7...Mar.14 
Choose your sailings...Stop over wher- 
ever you like and pick up the “France” 
on her next trip... or return via Havre 
on “Ile de France” or “Paris”. 


Freneh Line 


Information from any authorized French Line 
Agent or write direct to 19 State St., N.Y. City 





TIME 


Marching Yorkers 


Sirs: 

You evidently have a large list of readers in 
York, Pa., for much comment has been aroused 
by your article in Time, Dec. 24, on “Hexes.” 
Scores of feature writers from the metropolitan 
press have given York super-sensational pub- 
licity the country-over. It’s the kind of stuff 
about which these “artists” can give their mod- 
ern but characteristic vocabulary free reign. 
By adroit manipulation of words they give the 
average reader the impression that York is a 
backwoods community, unintelligent and satu- 
rated with superstition. They seek to create in 
the reader’s mind general conclusions by featur- 
ing few and isolated instances. 

Your article is much more fair, however, for 
you do not attempt to single out York as the 
only community where belief in the powers 
of darkness exists in some fraction of the popu- 
lation. You also give due credit to Chicago, 
New York and Atlantic City. 

It is very strange, however, that even in your 
article you mention beliefs which you consider 
current of which we who have lived here for 
years have never heard. Neither I nor any of 
my friends have ever seen the barbers take care 
of the harvest of hair in the manner you describe. 
Neither have we found any shortage of black 
cats in our last rural cat census. . 

No people as generally superstition ridden as 
Yorkers have been described could march along 
in the forefront of civic achievement and indus- 
trial leadership, as York is doing. Witness a 
model Y. M. C. A. building costing $800,000, 
a new hotel worth $1,300,000, a new $1,200,000 
hospital now building—all the funds being 
raised by popular subscription within the last 
five years. All this gives the lie to hex and 
witch-craft publicity artists. 

In industry York has the proud distinction 
of national leadership in the production of re- 
frigeration machinery, water turbines, bank 
vault doors, artificial teeth, wall paper, baker’s 
machinery and auto tire chains. 

For the real facts of the characteristics of 
York County’s population, we recommend our 
critics to read Garet Garrett’s authoritative 
article in the Saturday Evening Post of Oct. 
13 in which, after an exhaustive investigation, 
he says that York County is one of the two 
bright spots in the entire country where agri- 
culture and industry are uniformly prosperous. 

E. A. HirsCcHMAN 
Secretary 





York Chamber of Commerce 

York, Pa. 

Time would not state that those who 
save their shorn locks, lest a bird build her 
nest with them and bewitch the rightful 
owner, are the same men that have 
marched York to prosperity.—Eb. 
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Pot-bellied, Red-nosed 
Sirs: 

Your article on Christmas in the issue of 
Time Dec. 24, was good as far as it went. Why 
didn’t you, assuming that you know it, tell of 
the group of Anti-Christians in Europe a few 
centuries ago who substituted “X” for Christ, 
and finally Xmas the feast of “X,” in place of 
Christmas, the feast of Christ and how careless 
and indifferent Christians actually use this 
blasphemous term? 

Why didn’t you discuss the fact, and deplore 
the fact, that old pot-bellied, red-nosed Santa 
Claus with his ridiculous reindeer have been 
substituted for the Christ Child, the Virgin, the 
Three Wise Men with so many unthinking Chris- 
tians? 

If a few centuries hence a group of Americans, 
with the idea of destroying patriotism, began 
denying the fact that Geo. Washington had ever 
lived and started calling the twenty-second of 
February “Xington’s Birthday,” and in the cele- 
brations used a black cat with seven tails as a 
symbol of the day what would you think? This 
compares well with what we so-called Christians 
are doing. 

A few days before Christmas the writer was 
looking over a large stock of cards which he 
wanted to send to friends and less than ten per 
cent of these cards featured anything that had 
to do with the Christian tradition. This, The 
Coming of Christ, is by far and away the single 
event of greatest importance that has ever hap- 
pened during all time. 

Surely on Christmas, the greatest of anniver- 
saries, it shouldn’t be lost sight of. 
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TimE seldom overlooks a bet; but I think you 
fell down this time to the tune of the above. 
J. J. Power 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 








Hand of Dyer 


Sirs: 

In this week’s issue you make mention of 
Coolidge shaking the “hand’’ of a “‘flea-hound’’* 
but make no note of his shaking another hand— 
less hairy, more skillful—which during the last 
year has flown airplanes for 1,251 hours with- 
out accident of any kind to plane or personnel, 
and directed 107 individuals to fly successfully. 

Lt. J. E. Dyer, U. S. N., was awarded the 
Herbert Schiff Memorial Trophy for safe flying 
by President Coolidge on December 15. His 
record exceeds by nearly 500 hours that of any 
other winner of the trophy. There’s a “hand” 


for you. 
A. A. Doyle 
Sacramento, Calif. 


enncient gp mmmee 


Atchison No President 


Sirs: 

Steuart H. Britt’s letter in Time of Dec. 31 
is not adequately answered by your comment. 
Students of history should be informed that in 
reality Atchison was never President of the 
United States. 

Polk was President until midnight (not noon, 
as Mr. Britt says) of March 3, 1849, and 
promptly thereafter Taylor became President 
The Constitution provides, concerning the Presi- 
dents: “Before he enter on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath. <a 
President Taylor took this oath at noon on 
March 5 because he had no occasion to enter 
on the execution of his office before that time. 

In contending that Taylor did not become 
President until he took the oath, Mr. Britt 
estops himself from claiming that Atchison ever 
became President—because Atchison never 
took the oath. 

The presidential succession law did not apply 
to the situation on Sunday March 4. Under 
the law then in force, the president pro tem of 
the Senate (Mr. Atchison) was to succeed only 
in case of the removal, death, resignation, or 
inability of both the President and Vice Presi- 
dent; inability, that is, “to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office.” But Taylor was 
not unable to serve thus as President. If some 
emergency had arisen demanding presidential 
action without delay, Taylor no doubt would 
have taken the necessary oath—his first duty as 
President—on Sunday. And if Taylor had really 
been unable to serve, the Vice President, Millard 
Fillmore, was next in the line of succession— 
not Atchison. 

S. A. TorrANCE 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


- ; " 


Bartholomew Columbus’ City 
Sirs: 

In your always interesting publication, issue 
of Dec. 3, 1928, page 19, column 3, Peru, aren't 
you in error when you state “the first Capital 
city founded by Europeans in any of the 
Americas was Lima?” 

Santo Domingo City, now the Capital of 
Santo Domingo (Dominican Republic) was 
founded August 4, 1496 by Bartholomew, 
brother of Christopher Columbus, and is there- 
fore, necessarily, the first permanent European 
settlement in the New World (incidentally it is 
and always has been a Capital—official resi- 
dence of Spain’s first Viceroy in the Americas) 

Francisco Pizarro was a young soldier of 
fortune among the early Spanish conquistadores, 
a contemporary of and under Columbus, who 
went out from Santo Domingo on his history 
making conquest of the Incas. 

Wo. E. Puttiam 

General Receiver of Dominican Customs, 

Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 


—— 





College Humor 
Sirs: 

Well! That was quite a blast that you had 
in the Dec. 17 issue of Time under the heading 
of “Education.”” The instigators of this must 
have thought quite well of themselves in being 
able to spread misstatements and false impres- 
sions. 

We [College Humor, monthly magazine] take 

*An error. Blind Senator Schall’s police dog 
Lux is no “flea-hound.”—Eb. 
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.FLE ETWOOD 





oe 5 “Wiimate i in fuxuwouds Coacheraft— 





. 
Win justifiable pride General Motors invites your consideration of the 
new Fleetwoods—the most luxurious motor-coachcraft that has ever been offered 


an increasingly exacting public. 


These new Fleetwoods, which can be had only on Cadillac and La Salle 
chassis, are specifically designed and built for that clientele which demands 
coachwork precisely interpreting us own exclusive conceptions in respect of 


color, trim, hardware, upholstery and spectal appointment. 


It was for this express purpose that General Motors acquired not only the 
plant and properties of the Fleetwood Body Corporation but also the services of 
those Fleetwood craftsmen whose affectionate labor—inspitred by the ideals and 
traditions of generations of Fleetwood master artisans—has for long years 


produced special custom bodies surpassing anything else the world has to offer. 
In the production of these de luxe Cadillac-La Salle Fleetwoods the pur- 


chaser may avail himself at any time of the counsel of professional motor coach 


designers who atd him precisely as the architect and interior decorator advise 





him tn the construction, decoration and furnishing of his home. 


These exclusive Fleetwoods are now available in twenty-two exquisite 
models, many of which are on display in Cadillac-La Salle showrooms of the 
larger cities throughout the country, the Cadillac-La Salle Salon, Palm Beach, 
Florida. And at our Salon and Studios, 10 East 57th Street, New York. 


FLEETWOOD BODY CORPORATION 


UNIT OF FISHER BODY CORPORATION + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Here’s one question 
you shouldn’t ask your wife 


By a husband 


AM not a model husband — far 


from it. 

I am thoughtless, stubborn, and sel- 
fish. I am grouchy in the morning until 
I’ve had my coffee, and I have an in- 
curable habit of dropping tobacco ashes 
on the carpet. But there’s at least one 
thing I think I deserve credit for. It 
happened just last week. 

A life insurance salesman dropped in to see 
me. An unusual chap. In fifteen minutes he 
changed my whole point of view on the ques- 
tion of insurance. Here’s what he said: “You’re 
interested in having the best possible time 
while you live—with the least worry and 
grind and discomfort. 





“You don’t want to pay rent all your life— 
you hope to own your own home some day. 
And you don’t get any thrill out of the idea of 
appearing at an office or a store at the same 
old hour every morning until you die. You 
want to quit work sometime.” 

Then he told me how my wife and the 
children and I could be sure of a steady in- 
come even if I became disabled and unable to 
go to work again. He told me how I could 
provide money to pay the children’s way 
through college — how I could provide an in- 
come to live on when I decided to retire from 
business. Best of all, he explained how I could 
do these things on the moderate salary I was 
making. 

“All right,” I said. “(Come back and see me 
in a couple of days. I want to talk it over 
with my wife.” 


A Delicate Question 


And now comes the part I think I deserve 
credit for. During the next two days I did 
some tall thinking. I said to myself: “In all 
these years Helen and I have been married, } 
don’t believe she has ever thought definitely 
about the possibility of my death. If I should 
talk to her about it, it might give her some- 
thing of ashock. Then too, suppose by chance 
the medical examiner should find something 
wrong with me—should find that I was not 
insurable. Wouldn’t that give her even more 
of a shock?” 

Furthermore I began to wonder, “Is it fair 
to my wife to put a question of this kind up to 
her? Even though she believes in insurance, 
wouldn’t she feel it was selfish to ask me to 
take it for her sake?” I realized too that no 





matter whether she said “Yes” or “No,” I 
should be just as much duty bound to pro- 
tect her. 

A day or two passed. ‘The insurance man 
dropped in again. ‘‘Well,” he said, “have you 
talked it over with your wife?” 

“No,” I replied, “I’ve decided to take the 
entire responsibility myself. I won’t tell my 
wife about it until I have the policy in my 
hand, all signed and sealed.” 

‘The insurance man smiled. ‘*You’d be sur- 
prised how many men make that very same 
decision,” he said. 


Free Booklet for Husbands 


Men who think for themselves will be inter- 
ested in a new booklet which we have just 
published, cailed “How to Get the Things 

You Want.” It tells how you can become 
financially independent—how you can provide 
an income to retire on—how you can end 
money worries — how you can do these things 
and many other things, no matter whether 
your present income is large or small. 

The financial plan outlined in this book is 
so clear and simple that you will understand 
it instantly. It is so reasonable, so sensible, so 
logical in every way that the minute you read 
about it you will realize it works. This plan 
is backed by one of the oldest, most con- 
servative institutions in this country. It is 


completely explained in the free book. There’s 
no obligation. Send for your copy now. 


G) LORN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy Issued 1851 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 398 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, “How 10 Get Tue Tuincs You Want.’ 


Business Address 
Home Address 





City 
_ 


Date of Birth, cece 
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particular exception to the attack made on the 
promotion book we published this year called 
“An Approach to the College Market.” It has 
helped and is helping to bring advertisers into 
the college publications as well as our own. . . 

Nowhere in the book—will you find COL- 
LEGE HUMOR’S advertising rates published. 
Therefore when it is stated by anyone, as you 
have in your column, that by “tacit inference 
an advertiser can cover substantially the same 
field for a less amount,” it becomes apparent 
that someone is trying to start something. . . . 

Relative to the convention held at Minneap 
olis we have heard from seven of the members 
who have said they wanted our friendly relation- 
ship to continue. One of the members states 
it thusly: 

“We have not, do not, and will not support 
any action against COLLEGE HUMOR as 
passed by the convention of the MidWest Asso 
ciation. We have never had any but pleasant 
relations with COLLEGE HUMOR; we feel that 
you render us valuable service in opening up the 
college field to national advertisers; your pay 
checks for material used are a welcome addition 
to our income, and we appreciate the publicity 
which our me.azine receives through COLLEGE 
HUMOR. We are ready to resign from the 
MidWest Association rather than support its 
action against COLLEGE HUMOR, which we 
consider absolutely unwarranted.” 

There are over one hundred college comics in 
the country and with the exception of less than 
ten per cent, we are enjoying close contact with 


ell of them. 
J. M. LANsINGER 
Publisher 
COLLEGE HUMOR 
Chicago, Ill. 
Meaning of Realtor 


Sirs: 





2 issue of the Time on 
page 14 under the heading “China” reference is 
made to ‘Realtors’ in that country. These 
statements would indicate that the writer is not 
fully cognizant of the true and strict meaning of 
the term “Realtor.” We are glad to call this 
meaning to your attention because the term is a 
tradename and it is of vital importance to us 
that the public at no time attach to the term 
some other meaning than it has as such trade- 
name. 

The term “Realtor” was coined in 1916 and 
defined by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards to mean a person engaged in the 
real estate busine 3 who is an active member of 
a Member Board of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 

The term has an ethical ‘conte nt and has come 
to symbolize the effort that is being made by the 
National Association to raise the standards 
throughout this country and Canada of the real 
estate brokerage business. Tremendous progress 
has been made in this respect and a great deal 
if not most of it is due to the effectiveness and 
value of the term “Realtor” in symbolizing 
this effort. 

It is for this reason that we call to your at- 
tention the restricted meaning of the term in 
the hope that in the future you will endeavor to 
assist us in the work we are trying to do by 
giving full observance to this restricted mean- 
ing of our tradename and symbol. 

NATHAN Witt1AmM MacCHesney 
General Counsel 

National Association of Real Estate Boards, 

Chicago, Ill. 

Let subscribers note -vell that Trme will 
invariably designate «tive members of 
member boards of the i.ational Association 
of Real Estate Boards” as ‘‘Realtors.” 

In conformance with general usage, 
TIME may also refer to any person who 
traffics or dabbles in real estate as a 
“ ” 

realtor. 

aa . ‘ . 

Thus, while all “Realtors” are “realtors, 
not all “realtors” are ‘“Realtors.”—Eb. 
— 

Camel & Chesterfield Magazine 
Sirs: 

Your excellent publication might easily be 
termed the Chesterfield of magazines—“it satis- 
fies,’ and from my personal viewpoint the word 
Camel would certainly apply for “I'd walk a 
mile for a copy.” 


In the Dec. 24, 
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Qf oy Lo IMPROVEMENTS INCLUDE ..... : 
Ne 


al Power increased 24% — Above 70 miles an 
al hour top speed—60 miles an hour all day— 


1 Four hydraulic shock absorbers — New type 
t- double action four - wheel brakes—Larger, 


to finer bodies — Easier steering — Greater 
n economy. 
i Every advancement suggested by the experi- 


in ence of more than 1,000,000 Super-Six owners, 
‘1 


of is incorporated in the 76 improvements of 
Essex the Challenger. 


ho It has had the most spontane- 


ous reception ever accorded 
any 6-cylinder car. 


Come take a real costly car $ fi 
be ride— 
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CHRYSLER .. 
BEAUTY us no chance creation 


i OR the first time zu the /istory 


SE: of motor car design an authentic system has been 


y\ devised based upon the canons of anctent classic art 








{Xe 
aya 
HRYSLER designers realize fully that beauty 1s 
— 71 ain an elusive thing and that the pursuit of it in motor 
| WY car design must not be hampered by too rigid adherence 
( to laws and conventions ... But Chrysler also has found 
S 





that there are so many glorious precedents and inspira- 


The most modern thing in motor car design tions in art, architecture and design, that the search for 


— Chrysler’s matching of slender -profile P 
authentic and harmonious symmetry can actually be re- 


radiator with cowl bar moulding — has its 
duced to something like a scientific system in which results 


artistic origin in the repetition of motif in 


the historic frieze of the ancient Parthenon. 


are certain . . . Chrysler has left nothing to chance... 
Chrysler has not relied alone upon the inspiration of in- 
dividual designers . . . Chrysler has sought instead to do 
something never done before in motor car design — to 
search out authentic forms of beauty which have come 


down the centuries unsurpassed and unchallenged and 
translate them in terms of motor car beauty and motor 
car utility . . . The lengths to which Chrysler designers 


have gone in this patient pursuit of beauty will doubtless 





Note the dynamic symmetry of Chrysler 


fender contours and wheels, counterparts of 


prove a revelation to those who have probably accepted 


the ‘wave border’’ of the classic masterpieces 


of architecture and design. 


Chrysler symmetry and charm as fortunate but more or 
less accidental conceptions . . . The Chrysler process goes 


far deeper than any charming but accidental conception. 
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Artists know this as a ‘‘rising, diminishing 


New Chrysler 75" Coupe (with rumble seat) $1535. Wire wheels extra 


series’, The level road, the slightly arched 


bumper, the shorter arched tie-rod above, and 





finally the shorter and more deeply-arched radi- 


ator contour, form aseries in perfect harmony. 


All Chrysler models will be exhibited at the National Automobile Shows; and in the Balloon Room 
and entire lobby space of the Congress Hotel during the Chicago Show, January 26th to February 2nd, 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Fifty & Sanctuary 
@ The President promised his host, How- 
ard E. Coffin, that he would return to 
Sapelo next winter and shoot the deer 
which he missed last fortnight. 
@ Returning to Washington, Mrs. Cool- 
idge found many a letter, many a telegram 
of congratulation. The day of her return 
was her fiftieth birthday. 
@ The President is expected to make only 
two more public speeches before his re- 
tirement from office. One will be deliv- 
ered Jan. 28 at the semi-annual business 
meeting of the government departments. 
The second speech will also deal with con- 
servation, will be given Feb. 1 at the dedi- 
cation of the carillon and bird sanctuary 
established by Edward W. Bok at Moun- 
tain Lake, Fla. 
@ President Coolidge telegraphed felici- 
tations to President Moncada of Nica- 
ragua, wished for President Moncada a 
prosperous administration. 
@ Governor John H. Trumbull, whose 
daughter will soon become Mrs. John Cool- 
idge, plans to have the Connecticut legis- 
lature authorize the addition of another 
member to the Governor’s staff. Then the 
Governor will name John Coolidge as this 
new member. Precedent for the Gov- 
ernor’s plan is found in the fact that, 20 
years ago, Connecticut Governor George 
L. Lilley made a staffman out of Theodore 
Roosevelt Jr. 
@ The President received Senator Sack- 
ett, Republican, of Kentucky, who asked 
him to approve a measure appropriating 
$100,000 for improving and maintaining 
the Lincoln Farm with its log cabin in 
which Lincoln was born. 
@ The President recommended that Con- 
gress appropriate $5,000 for the ‘‘purchase 
and exchange” of an automobile for the 
Vice President, fiscal year 1929. Thus 
when Senator Curtis becomes Vice Presi- 
dent he will have a new car for which 
Vice President Dawes’ automobile will 
have been traded in. 
@ President Coolidge received at the 
White House, with plain Yankee welcome, 
James Lucey, 73, Northampton, Mass., 
shoemaker whom the President once saw 
fit to call “Master.” It was to the rude 
folk-wisdom, uttered at slow intervals by 
the cobbler at his bench while Mr. Cool- 
idge, then a young lawyer, stood listening, 
that the President long years later as- 
cribed his political success. When Mr. 
Coolidge was elected Vice President he 
invited Lucey to visit him. “Not now,” 
said Cobbler Lucey; “I guess I’ll wait till 
you get on that upper perch.” Again, 
when Mr. Coolidge became President, he 
repeated the invitation. “Not now,” the 
cobbler replied; “I don’t want people to 











OP.& A. 


James Lucey 
Coolidge called him Master. 
think I’m one of those office seekers.” 
But last week James Lucey drove with a 
son over to Springfie!'d, caught the train 
south. “I guess you can’t accuse me of 
doing things in a hurry.” 


en a 


Hoover Elected 

Last week the next President of the 
U. S. was chosen by electors voting in 
each state capital. The electors consti- 
tuted the Electoral College, as designated 
by the people on Nov. 6. In 4o states 
they voted for Herbert*Clark Hoover, in 
eight states for Alfred Emanuel Smith. 
Thus was Mr. Hoover constitutionally 
elected, Mr. Smith constitutionally de- 
feated. The election does not become 
official, however, until the ballots are tab- 
ulated at a joint session of Congress on 
Feb. 13. 
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Hoover Home 

“How do you spell ‘plaguy’?” 

“P-]-a-ummm-g-u-y,” President- 
Elect Hoover. 

“How de you spell ‘dessicate’?” 

The President-Elect pondered s’s and c’s, 
and answered: “D-e-s-s-i-c-a-t-e.”’ 

“How do you spell ‘rarefied’?” 

Mr. Hoover glanced at the Atlantic 
ocean. Finally, ‘“R-a-r-e-f-i-e-d,” said he. 

Thus, last week, progressed a spelling- 
bee held on the Utah to vary the monotony 
of the usual deck-games. Among other 
contestants were: Mrs. Hoover, Ambassa- 
dor Fletcher, John R. Mott, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., Commander Augustin Beau- 
regard and Captain C. R. Train of the 
Utah. Eighteen words chosen from a list 
containing such orthographic stumpers as 
“vilified,” “picknicking,” “Philippine,” 
“harassed,” were given to the contestants. 
The winners were Mr. and Mrs. Hoover. 
Their record: 14 right, four wrong. 


said 


Quiet was the final stage of the Utah’s 
homeward journey. Correspondents filed 
endless wirelesses, but no event of real 
importance disturbed the word-painted 
ship upon its word-painted ocean. Con- 
cerning Cabinet Farm Relief, Navy Bill, 
Kellogg Pact, Extra Session, the President- 
Elect maintained an unbroken silence. 


No bands played, no soldiers paraded, 
when President-Elect Hoover arrived back 
in Washington after leaving the Utah at 
Hampton Roads. Herbert Hoover Jr. met 
Mr. Hoover at the harbor, and Dr. Work, 


‘Senator Shortridge of California and a 


few minor statesmen were at the station. 
The President-Elect, arriving in Washing- 
ton, went to the White House and was 
closeted with the President for a half 
hour. When they emerged, the President 
and President-Elect posed for photo- 
graphs, and Mr. Hoover was plied with 
newsmen’s questions. He declined to 
answer queries. “You will have to go to 
the fountain of news,” he said, tossing his 
head in the direction of the President’s 
office 

The President-Elect planned to remain 
in Washington for about a week, then to 
depart for Florida and a final pre-inaugural 
vacation. He has engaged a suite at the 
Mayflower Hotel, and will hold confer- 
ences at his home and at the hotel. One of 
the first S Street visitors was Assistant At- 
torney General William J. Donovan... . 
When President-Elect Hoover becomes 
President Hoover on March 4 his age will 
be 54 years, seven months. He will be three 
months older than the average of all Presi- 
dents at the time of their inaugurations. 
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THE CABINET 
Kellogg on Crest 


As they must to all men of strong, suc- 
cessful growth, completion and fulfillment 
came, last week, to Secretary of State 
Frank Billings Kellogg. 

The boy from Potsdam, N. Y., and the 
St. Paul lawyer of national prestige* are 
now merged into the benign peace pact 
man, famed from Potsdam, Germany, to 
Rochester, Minn., where Mrs. Kellogg 
used to be shy Miss Clara Cook. 

As 20 nations signed two Pan-American 
peace pacts under the chairmanship of 
Secretary Kellogg (see INTERNATIONAL), 
and as the U. S. Senate seemed disposed 
to ratify the Kellogg-Briand pact (see 
SENATE), it could be fairly said that last 
week Frank Billings Kellogg rode the 
crest. Therefore, this week is an appro- 
priate time to stroll into the large, non- 
descript, comfortable home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kellogg, on 19th Street Washington, 
D. C. If a joyous, woolly dog comes 
bounding down the stair, call, “Bodger! 
Here Bodger!” 

After Secretary Kellogg had signed the 
pact in Paris, Mrs. Kellogg bought 
“Bodger” in Ireland, as a present for the 
Secretary’s brother in St. Paul—but the 
Kelloggs like ““Bodger” so well that they 
still occasionally borrow him. 

A white butler (odd in Washington) 
will serve tea in the library, on the ground 
floor, or dinner in the second floor dining 
room. There is one maid and a cook. 
The furnace man was born black. 

Always the master dines frugally and 
sips sparingly, but he is no total teetotaler. 

Purring from the garage comes either 
Mr. Kellogg’s own Pierce Arrow or the 
Secretary of State’s Packard. The small 
man who steps briskly in always carries 
a cane, and always wears a dark suit or 
morning clothes—but without a valet the 
clothes are seldom newly pressed. 

Speeding to the State Department, the 
master is perhaps a little sad to find that 
his right hand man—R. E.+ Olds—is gone. 
As Under Secretary of State (1927-28), 
Mr. Olds was well-nigh indispensable to 
Mr. Kellogg. Today there is really no 
“favorite” among the four men on whom 
the secretary chiefly leans: 

1) Under Secretary J. Reuben Clark 
Jr., and Assistant Secretaries 2) William 
R. Castle Jr. (Europe); 3) Nelson T. 
Johnson (Far East); 4) Francis White 
(Latin America). 

Among veteran Washington correspond- 
ents the consensus is: 


1) The President and the Secretary of 
State are “close friends,” but not quite 
“intimate friends”; 2) Relations are close 
and cordial between Mr. Kellogg and 
Messrs. Morrow, Houghton, Hughes; 3) 
Senator Borah probably prefers Mr. Kel- 
logg to Mr. Hughes, since the Senator 
called seldom at the State Department in 
the days of Secretary Hughes, calls often 
now. 


*President American Bar Association, 1912-13. 

t+Lawyer Robert Edwin (“R. E.”’) Olds, an 
oldtime Minnesota friend: not Ransom Eli (“R. 
E.”’) Olds, pioneer motor man, now chairman of 
the Rec Motor Co, 


THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 


Work Done. Reconvening after the 
holidays, the House last week: 

@ Abolished the cloakroom lunch counter, 
which Commander George W. Calver, U. 
S. Navy, health-guardian for Representa- 
tives, called “the most unsanitary eating 
place in the District of Columbia.” 

@. Debated credits and refunds on income 
taxes (see below). 

@ Heard Congressman George Holden 
Tinkham, of Massachusetts, demand in- 
vestigation of alleged propaganda fund 
raised to support Kellogg Peace Treaty. 
@ Heard a 1930 War Department appro- 
priation of $435,428,415 reported by the 
Military Affairs Committee. The appro- 
priation provides for a U. S. army of 118,- 
750 enlisted men and 12,000 officers. 

Tax Refunds. Large corporations pay 
large income taxes, sometimes get large 
refunds back from the government. Ac- 
cording to Representative John N. Garner 
(Dem.) of Texas, the U. S. Treasury has 
paid $2,000,000,000 in refunds and secret 
credits to taxpayers, during Andrew W. 
Mellon’s term as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Congressman Garner called the Treas- 
ury Secretary a “Santa Claus” to large cor- 
porations, objected particularly to refunds 
made to the U. S. Aluminum Co., con- 
trolled by Mellon interests. Claiming that 
Aluminum Co. refunds totalled $1,267,426, 
Congressman Garner said: “Mr. Mellon, 
this grand Secretary that you hear so much 
about today, this man who will never 
perish from the thoughts of the American 
people when we are gone and forgotten, 
this man sits on that side of the table as 
Secretary of the Treasury and if reports 
are correct that he owns the Aluminum 
Co., Mr. Mellon, the citizen of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., sits on this side and determines how 
much he owes the government.” 

Angry, Mr. Garner demanded an investi- 
gation of tax refunds and credits, wished 
to find out why there are such large dis- 
crepancies between income taxes as first 
paid by large corporations and as finally 
paid after deduction of refunds and credits. 
His resolution will be voted on this week 
when the Deficiency Bill of which it is a 
part is passed upon. As the House will 
presumably divide along partisan lines, it 
is not likely that Mr. Mellon will find 
himself investigated. 


e 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. Reconvening from the 
Christmas holidays, the Senate last week: 
@ Heard Senator Hale speak on the 
Cruiser Bill (see below). 

@ Debated ratification of the Kellogg 
peace treaty (see col. 3). 

Cruiser Bill. By agreement with Sen- 
ator Borah, in charge of the Kellogg 
treaty, Senator Frederick Hale of Maine, 
in charge of the Cruiser Bill, opened the 
session with a Cruiser Bill speech. He 
argued that the proposed 15 cruisers do 
not constitute a “big Navy,” but repre- 
sent only the minimum additions required 








to keep the Navy at a respectable defen- 
sive strength. Immediately following this 
speech, the Senate took up the Kellogg 
treaty, indefinitely postponing debate on 
the cruisers. 

Prohibition. During the presidential 
campaign, President-Elect Hoover sug- 
gested that a committee be appointed to 
study and report upon Prohibition. Two 
resolutions dealing with this committee 
were introduced in the Senate. Senator 
Jones (Dry) of Washington, suggesting 
the appointment of a Senatorial Commit- 
tee, Senator Edge (Wet) of New Jersey 
suggesting the appointment of nine civil- 
ians, to be named, after March 4, by Mr. 
Hoover. Later, Senator Jones agreed with 
Senator Edge that the membership of the 
committee should be left to Mr. Hoover’s 
decision, thereby virtually withdrawing 
the senatorial committee idea. 

—_—o— 
Treaty Maltreated 


On the floor of the U. S. Senate last 
week stood Senator William Edgar Borah, 
fighting-man from Idaho. The business 
before the Senate was the ratification of 
the Kellogg peace treaty, already signed 
by some 60 of the world’s nations. As 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Senater Borah had 
steered it through legislative tangles, had 
secured for it the right of way over the 
Cruiser Bill (see col. 2). Crowds gath- 
ered in the galleries; political correspond- 
ents prepared to hear and to record history. 
The Kellogg treaty was ready to go over 
in bursts of Borahtorical splendor. 

Yet as the debate progressed, as its 
first day wore into its second and its 
second into its third, Senator Borah’s po- 
sition appeared to grow hourly more on 
the defensive. The bill was _ being 
“pounded,” the Senator was being “heck- 
led,” the “treaty foes’ were “hurling” 
questions, suggestions, criticisms. The 
Senator passed from the oratorical into 
the conversational; galleries and stenog- 
raphers strained ears to catch low-toned 
thrusts and parries. Relatively in the 
background remained Senator Reed of 
Missouri, big anti-treaty gun still to be 
shot off. Meanwhile Bruce of Maryland, 
Johnson of California, Robinson of Ind- 
iana, Bingham of Connecticut, many an- 
other smaller gun popped, snapped, sput- 
tered. The Senator from Idaho began 
somewhat to resemble an Horatius at the 
bridge, a Leonidas at Thermopylae. It 
was a sham battle, inasmuch as there 
existed an almost universal opinion that 
the treaty would easily collect its neces- 
sary two-thirds vote. Nevertheless, Sena- 
tor Borah’s partners remained silent part- 
ners; Senator Borah was sharply badgered, 
the treaty severely peppered. 


The Treaty. Frequent discussion has 
made the main terms of the treaty familiar 
enough—by it the signatory powers “con- 
demn recourse to war” and “renounce it 
as an instrument of national policy.” They 
agree also to settle disputes “by pacific 
means.” Furthermore, as Senator Borah 
stated last week, as Secretary Kellogg has 
previously said before the Foreign Re- 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


lations Committee, the treaty should not 
be regarded as affecting in any manner 
the right of any signatory to go to war 
in what it considers self-defense. 

No Compulsion. Inasmuch as virtu- 
ally all modern wars are theoretically wars 
of self-defense, the question immediately 
arose as to what would prevent a war 
between two nations, each going to battle 
under a self-defense plea. Senator Borah 
admitted that the treaty in no way pre- 
vented such a possibility. “A nation must 
answer to the tribunal of public opinion 
as to her right to go to war,” said he. “The 
only censor of her action is the power of 
public opinion.” 

Senator Hiram Johnson of California 
referred to the Spanish War, asked whether 
the U. S. could have gone to war over the 
Maine had the Kellogg Pact been in effect 
in 1898. Senator Borah replied that the 
U. S. could then have gone to war, since 
its ship had been blown up, its sailors 
killed. 

“Rather sentimental reasons dictated 
the Spanish-American war, did they not?” 
asked Connecticut’s Bingham. 

“Well, I suspect that those reasons did 
enter into it,” said Senator Borah. “I 
should hope that if we sign this treaty we 
would be more vigilant in confining our- 
selves to actual attack and not senti- 
mental attacks.” 

Senator Bingham also asked whether, 
under the treaty, the U. S. could have sent 
an expedition into Mexico under General 
Pershing. 

“T would not say as to any particular 
transaction,” replied Senator Borah, “but 

. we would have a perfect right to 
send an expedition anywhere, whether into 
Mexico or China . . . to protect the lives 
and property of our citizens against actual 
threatened attack.” 

When Minnesota’s Shipstead asked how 
the Kellogg treaty could have prevented 
the World War, Senator Borah answered 
that he did not know how it could have. 
In effect, he fell back on the moral and 
educational aspects of the treaty, said that 
in so far as the treaty’s failure to con- 
trol ‘“‘self-defensive” wars might be a 
“weakness,” such a “weakness” was “in- 
herent in human nature.” 

Monroe Doctrine. Opponents of the 
treaty wish to incorporate in it a specific 
statement that the Monroe Doctrine is 
not affected by the agreement. Senator 
Borah said that the Monroe Doctrine was 
included in the right of self-defense. Sena- 
tor Johnson said that if the treaty did not 
affect the Monroe Doctrine, what harm 
would there be in putting in a definite 
statement that the Monroe Doctrine was 
not involved? Senator Borah weasled. 

The Senator was somewhat disturbed 
when Senator Glass asked him what would 
happen, under the treaty, if the League 
of Nations took coercive measures to 
settle the Paraguay-Bolivian dispute. He 
ran his hands through his hair, hesitated, 
said that he did not think the U. S. could 
intervene provided the League did not 
attempt to overthrow the Paraguayan or 
Bolivian governments. He added, how- 
ever. that European governments had 
previously used force in South America 





BorAH OF IDAHO 
He was sharply badgered, peppered. 


without U. S. objection, and that what- 
ever we could do in South America with- 
out the treaty we could continue to do 
with the treaty. This last statement was 
typical of the entire debate, the strategy 
of which consisted chiefly in asking Sena- 
tor Borah hypothetical questions about 
what would or would not happen, accord- 
ing to the treaty, in various assumed cases 
of international complications. Inasmuch 
as other signatories would presumably be 
equally unhandicapped, the treaty’s value 
as a war-preventative became entirely 
shadowy. 

British Monroe Doctrine. Advocates 
of treaty reservations point out that sev- 
eral of the signatories have already sharply 
defined their individual attitudes regard- 
ing the agreement’s scope and meaning. 
Great Britain, for example, has issued 
(Time, July 30) a very sweeping state- 
ment that her right to self-defense includes 
the right to take whatever measures ap- 
pear necessary in whatever portion of the 
world British safety may be threatened. 
Senator Borah said that the Chamberlain 
note meant nothing at all, inasmuch as it 
guaranteed to Great Britain nothing that 
was not already implicit in the treaty. 


Thus the debate, with Senator Borah’s 
defense easily twisted into an admission 
that the treaty did not mean very much of 
anything anyhow. Meanwhile the fact 
remained that the treaty would, in all 
probability pass the Senate, and the pre- 
vailing opinion seemed to be that no 
reservations would be attached to it. Mr. 
Borah may come out, however, not so 
much with an instrument that “outlaws 
war” as with a guarded and general inter- 
national announcement that war is an 
extremely deplorable weapon to be used 
only when a nation really feels it must. 





RACES 
Warpath 


Near Globe, Ariz., is the San Carlos 
Indian Reservation, where dwells many an 
Apache Indian. Along the road from the 
San Carlos Trading Post walked Theresa 
Reed, school teacher. Suddenly an Indian 
appeared, seized Miss Reed, beat her. 
Then, drawing a knife, he began to sever 
Miss Reed’s scalp from her head. For- 
tunately, the operation was not completed. 
Screams from the victim attracted white 
men from the trading post. At their ap- 
proach, the Indian ran, escaped. Later the 
Reservation Apaches were rounded up, 
three men arrested and paraded past the 
teacher’s hospital bed, but she failed to 
recognize her assailant among them. Miss 
Reed is expected to recover. 


— 


Geronimo’s Men 

Forty years ago, a cruel Indian chief 
named Geronimo was at the head of the 
Apaches in Southern Arizona. His des- 
perate soldiers killed many a pale-face, 
scalped many a miner howling with de- 
spair and fury, and rode away, across the 
prairie. At last a U. S. regiment fought 
Geronimo’s men, and beat them. Most of 
the Indians were captured. Those who 
were not one afternoon rode their little 
ponies slowly across the border into Mex- 
ico, up the steep trails into the mountains, 
and fortified a camp. 

One autumn night two years ago, a band 
of Apaches came down from the moun- 
tains, rode across the border to Douglas, 
Ariz., attacked the ranch of Francisco 
Fimores, scalped his wife and took his son 
with them when they rode away. Last 
week, believing that the Apaches were 
raising his son as a member of their tribe, 
Francisco Fimores led forty riders across 
the border, up the mountain trails to find 
the Apaches, fight them, and rescue his 
son. 

onsale 


People v. Shepherd 

One night last week some 2,000 citizens 
of Mississippi watched a fire. The fuel for 
the fire consisted of a pile of logs, several 
cans of gasoline, and a Negro. Brightly 
burned the gasoline, with orange flame, 
black smoke. Soon the Negro’s flesh be- 
came hot, reached what is technically 
termed the “point of combustion.” Then 
the Negro also burned. Watching citizens 
heard groans, screams, pleadings. “Get me 
done with,” cried the flaming Negro, “get 
me done with quick.” The fire was out in 
I5 minutes. 


Thus ended the case of the People of 
Mississippi v. Charles Shepherd, Negro. 
The case began when one Sergeant J. B. 
Duvall, guarding prisoners in a Parchman, 
Miss., convict camp, whipped Negro-Con- 
vict Shepherd. Bruised, angry, the black 
convict entered the Duvall home, attacked 
Ruth Duvall, 18, onetime beauty-contest 
winner. Interrupted by the unexpected 
arrival of Sergeant Duvall, the Negro took 
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a butcher knife, cut the Sergeant’s throat, 
then plunged the knife down the throat 
he had just slashed. Next he struck the 
body with an ice-pick, hitting the back of 
its head so violently that its eyeballs 
popped out. Finally he left, taking Ruth 
Duvall with him. Some 30 hours later 
the girl was found, naked, outside a cabin 
in the woods. 

The Negro was soon captured. He 
sought shelter in the home of his brother. 
Oddly, the brother telephoned one Laura 
May Keiler, plantation owner, told her to 
“come and get Charlie.” She came. She 
found Charlie. He had a Winchester rifle 
and a pistol; she had a shotgun. “Put 
those down, Charlie,’ she said. He put 
them down, surrendered, was turned over 
to National Guardsmen, called out by 
Mississippi’s Governor Bilbo. 

Obviously guilty of murder, of rape, 
Negro Shepherd would eventually have 
been executed by the State of Mississippi. 
But a hanging did not appeal to the People 
of Mississippi. It arose, it grasped rifle, 
shotgun, pistol, it rode on horses by night 
and it took Negro Shepherd away from the 
State of Mississippi and dealt with him 
after its own fashion. In Mississippi, 
Blacks outnumber Whites by almost nine 
to eight. Where there are nine Black Men 
to eight White Women, the People is apt 
to find excuse for making an occasional 
example. 


Meanwhile the State of Mississippi took 
no proceedings against its People. Gov- 
ernor Bilbo said he had neither time nor 
money to investigate 2,000 persons. A 
coroner’s jury, looking into the death of 
Negro Shepherd, decided that he had died 
from “causes unknown.” 


PROHIBITION 
“From And After” 

In a Lansing, Mich., courtroom last 
week Judge Charles B. Collingwood was 
sentencing Mrs. Etta Mae Miller. It had 
taken a jury of eight men and four women 
only 13 minutes to find her guilty. She 
was charged with having sold two pints of 
liquor. She was charged also with being 
a “habitual criminal,” inasmuch as this 
last offense was her fourth. So to her said 
Judge Collingwood: “It is the sentence of 
this court that from and after this day you 
shall be confined in the Detroit House of 
Correction for the remainder of your life.” 
In the same court on the same day, a bell- 
boy had pleaded guilty to manslaughter, 
had been fined $400 and freed. 


Mrs. Miller’s life sentence, which began 
some two weeks before the ninth anni- 
versary of U.S. Prohibition, was purely a 
Prohibition by-product, inasmuch as her 
four convictions had all been found on 
liquor charges. In 1924, in 1925, in 1927, 
she had served from six days to a year for 
violation of the prohibition act. The life 
sentence was imposed under the Baumes- 
like Michigan law which establishes four 


convictions as the test of a “habitual crim- 
inal” and sentences such criminals to life 
terms. Mrs. Miller has ten children, two 
grand-children. Her husband is serving his 
first liquor-conviction sentence. 


Lest any feel that Mrs. Miller had been 
too severely punished, Dr. Clarence True 
Wilson, General Secretary of the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and _ Public 
Morals, spoke up for Methodism. Said he: 
“Our only regret is that the woman was 
not sentenced to life imprisonment before 














© Keystone 
METHODISING WILSON 
. would prevent the offsprings. 


her ten children were born. When one has 
violated the Constitution four times, he or 
she is proved to be an habitual criminal 
and should be segregated from society to 
prevent the production of subnornal off- 
springs.”* 

It appeared at least possible, however, 
that Mrs. Miller would not spend the rest 
of her life as Convict No. 1289. Michi- 
gan’s Governor Fred W. Green has already 
expressed the opinion that the “habitual 
criminal’ act is somewhat drastic in its 
application to liquor law offenses. It is 
also thought that the Michigan Legislature 
will amend the state prohibition laws to 
give such offenders as Mrs. Miller a loop- 
hole from the “habitual criminal” penalty. 
If such a crime as Mrs. Miller’s, for in- 
stance, were classed as a misdemeanor 
rather than a felony, it would not come 
under the “habitual” act. 


The Michigan court gave its imprimatur 
to the law, when a few days later it upheld 
the life sentence imposed upon one Fred 
Pal, Lansing rum peddler, who three times 
had been convicted of felony, convicted 
again for possessing a pint of gin. 

*Pedants, hair-splitting, accused Dr. Wilson of 
faulty grammar. “He” should not be used after 
“one: “he or she” belongs to the ‘everyone 
will remove his or her hat” school of speech, and 
“offspring” serves for ten children as well as 
for one child, said they. 


JUDICIARY 


Decisions 

Insurance. Can a Federal inheritance 
tax be collected on a life insurance policy 
when the decedent had retained the right 
to change beneficiaries? The Supreme 
Court ruled, last week, that such a tax 
can be collected on such a policy. Such a 
tax is constitutional because it is “not a 
direct unapportioned tax.” 

Gasoline. Can a state legislature fix the 
price of gasoline? In 1927 the Tennessee 
legislature had declared gasoline a “‘public 
utility,” subject to state price-fixing. The 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana and the 
Texas Co. protested. The Supreme Court 
agreed with them. It ruled that gasoline 
is one of the “ordinary commodities of 
trade” and “not affected with public in- 
terest” and therefore not a public utility. 





e— 
Lex, Legs 


A lorry lumbered along a street in Flat- 
bush, (residential) Brooklyn. It was 
packed tight with brick. On its side was 
the dusty legend, GREINER CON- 
TRACTING CO., INC. A child screamed. 
A few hours later surgeons amputated 
what was left of her crushed left leg. 
Lorries of the Greiner company continued 
to haul brick through Brooklyn streets. 
Bricklayers continued to slap their trowels 
for the Audley Clarke Co., which had con- 
tracted with the Greiner company for the 
delivery of the brick. This was seven 
years ago. 

For five years Helen McLaughlin, the 
child who screamed, skipped about on 
crutches. Two years ago her father 
bought her an artificial leg. The artificial 
leg has to be replaced every year with a 
new one; an annual operation must be 
performed to trim the growing bone. The 
financial burden obviously should have 
rested on a party other than the child or 
her father, one John J. McLaughlin, 
plumber and father of five other children. 
To recover past expense and to assure his 
daughter of future care, Plumber Mc- 
Laughlin brought suit. Supreme Court 
Justice James Church Cropsey found 
against the Audley Clarke Co. in the sum 
of $15,000. But the McLaughlins will get 
not a cent. Each year henceforth Plumber 
McLaughlin will foot the bill for $150— 
cost of a new artificial leg—and pay the 
expenses incident to the trimming of the 
bone. 

For this reason can the McLaughlins 
get no money: When the $15,000 decision 
was rendered against the Clarke company, 
that firm’s counsel appealed. The higher 
court (Appellate Division) reversed Jus- 
tice Cropsey’s decision, thereby throwing 
out the verdict in favor of the McLaugh- 
lins. The McLaughlins could not start 
another suit because Justice Cropsey in 
his decision had absolved the Greiner Con- 
tracting Co., Inc., of all blame. Since 
there were but two possible defendants to 
the suit—Greiner and Clarke—and both 
had been freed of blame, no other party 
could be sued. In its decision the Appellate 
Division flayed Justice Cropsey for his 
lifting blame off the Greiner company. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


“Baa, Baa...” 

Events in U. S. shipping circles last 
week recalled the situation in the old 
nursery rhyme that begins “Baa, baa, 
black sheep, have you any wool?” It will 
be recalled that the black sheep had three 
bags full, one for the master, one for the 
dame, but none for the little boy that lived 
down the lane. In last week’s moderniza- 
tion of Mother Goose, the U. S. Post 
Office and the U. S. Shipping Board were 
accused of being the black sheep. The 
wool-bags were mail-bags, and the Cunard 
Line was the little boy who got nothing. 

For last week there came from the 
Post Office Department an order with- 
drawing from the Berengaria, the Ansonia 
and the Andania, three Cunard Line ves- 
sels, all trans-Atlantic mail not specifically 
addressed to these three vessels. Imme- 
diately came protests. The Berengaria 
crosses the Atlantic in six days. Transfer 
of its mail to other, slower ships meant 
that such mail would take from three to 
six days longer in transit. The Post Of- 
fice speedily reversed itself, rescinded the 
order, explained that it had been issued 
because it had been supposed that the 
Berengaria would be late in sailing. The 
rescinding order also included the Avn- 
sonia, the Andania. 

Meanwhile the Post Office order was 
regarded in shipping circles as a thrust 
at the Cunard Line, which last fortnight 
(Time, Jan. 7) began cutting into U. S. 
Lines, Havana trade by putting the 20,000- 
ton Caronia on the New York-to-Cuba 
route. Angry, the U. S. Shipping Board 
loaned its crack trans-Atlantic steamer, 











SHIPMAN O’CONNOR 


ie for speed, others for alcohol. 


the President Roosevelt, to the (U. S.) 
Ward Line, thus promised the Caronia the 
best competition that U. S. boats could 
give it. This competition vot under way 
last week when the Caronia and the Presi- 
dent Roosevelt left New York, Cuba- 


bound, on the same day. The Caronia is 
more costly than the President Roose- 
velt, is also not so fast. But the Caronia 
has a bar. First trip results between 
speed v. alcohol showed 240 passengers 
on the wet Caronia, 204 on the dry Roose- 
velt. 

Post Office officials strenuously denied 
any connection between the shipping 
“war” and the mail consignment. Said 
Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Glover: “My only interest is in seeing 
that the mail goes to Europe as fast as 
possible.” It should be remembered that 
the government of the U. S. has many de- 
partments, many activities, that Post- 
master General New, for instance, wou!'d 
have no official reason to be grieved if 
every U. S. citizen went to Cuba on a 
British ship. Meanwhile, however, re- 
ports that the mail orders were reprisals 
against Cunarders persisted, named T. V. 
O’Connor, chairman of the U. S. Shipping 
Board, as the probable source of the “‘dis- 
crimination.” Mr. O’Connor is, of course, 
vitally concerned with the Cunard compe- 
tition in the Havana tourist trade. Also, 
he has invited U. S. shipowners to attend 
a marine conference in Washington 
(opening Jan. 23), to discuss methods of 
meeting foreign competition. But between 
Shipping Board and Post Office Depart- 
ment no connection can legitimately be 
established. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Woman Secretary? 

She is tall, brown-haired, pearl-neck- 
laced and, according to Sunday magazine 
articles, “superbly formed.” In_ office 
hours, in sombre office attire, she looks 
perhaps more resolute than charming, and 
most of the pearls are hidden beneath her 
dress. But at social functions in Louis- 
ville, in Washington, grimness mellows 
into dignity, and the pearls, uncovered, 
hang in a double strand of gleaming white. 
A friend of hers is Dr. Hubert Work, 
Republican National Committee  chair- 
man. Not a friend of hers is Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, Representative-at- 
Large-Elect of Illinois. She is Mrs. Alvin 
T. Hert, and she received last week a 
hearty endorsement-by-rumor to be the 
first woman to serve in the U. S. Cabinet. 


The rumors which last week named Mrs. 
Hert as potential Secretary of the Interior 
gave as her qualifications for this position 
business ability, political experience, serv- 
ices to the party. Widow of the late 
Alvin T. Hert of Kentucky, for many 
years National Committeeman, Mrs. Hert 
has been since 1924 vice chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, State 
chairman of the Republican women of 
Kentucky, and in charge of organization of 
Republican women throughout the coun- 
try. She is also chairman of the board of 
the American Creosoting Co., founded by 
her husband, and is said to have increased 
its business 30% within a few years after 
his death. During the presidential cam- 
paign, Dr. Work, frequently harassed, 
found in Mrs. Hert a faithful fellow work- 
er. Mrs. McCormick, indeed, is said to 
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Mrs. HERT 


A yes-woman for the Doctor? 





have described her as a yes-woman for the 
doctor. Mrs. McCormick also stated, after 
the inauguration of the Hert boom, that 
possibly in another ten years there might 
be a woman who would merit a Cabinet 
position. 


Believers in the Hert rumor apparently 
felt that a woman in the Cabinet would 
please women voters, and that Mrs. Hert 
was the logical woman to be chosen. The 
general opinion is, however, that the 
rumor has little basis. It was noticed that 
Dr. Work, widely quoted as the chief ex- 
ponent of the Hert cause, last week issued 
a sharp statement deploring “publicity” 
given to “conjectures” concerning the 
Cabinet, and disclaiming any influence in 
its selection. The doctor was so emphatic 
as to suggest the inference that he had 
been scolded again. 


No. 51 Fifth Ave. 

Mr. Smith came home last week. 

On the day after his 55th birthday he 
had said goodbye to Albany, given Gover- 
nor Franklin Roosevelt his blessing, left 
the capital while a band played “Laugh, 
Clown, Laugh.” Then back to Manhattan 
he came, checked in at the Biltmore, 
began the theoretically obscure existence 
of a private citizen. 

The theory, however, proved unsound. 
Newspaper men, camera men, came to 
the Biltmore. They came to the Prudence 
Building, Madison Avenue and 43rd 
Street, where Mr. Smith had opened an 
office.* They wanted to know what Mr. 

*The office is part of a suite occupied by 
William R. English, of the Prudence Co. (mort- 
gages and building loans). An old friend of 
the onetime Governor, Mr. English has fre- 
quently turned these offices over to him for con- 
ferences, for preparation of speeches, for other 
occasions demanding labor or solitude. The 
room occupied by Mr. Smith is on the corner 
facing his former suite in the Biltmore Hotel. 
The ceiling is of Spanish stucco, the walls, 
panelled in mission oak, are decorated with 
stuffed animal heads. 
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Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the Ts 
track you've seen, Jockey 
Club where you mz at play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
vorth—ainl the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 
















And, of course, you must 
see the wondrous Isle of 
Pines—the valley of the 
Yumuri—the Valley of 
Vinales—Matanzas — Pi- 
nar del Rio, home of 
“‘burning romance’ in leaf. 


Information from Cuban 
National Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, or 
from any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 
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Smith was going to do now. Annoyed, Mr. 
Smith said that he had no announcement 
to make, that he did not desire daily 
visits from the press, that he hoped he 
would not be asked to confirm such 
rumors as the possibility of his accepting 
a position as a ball player with the New 
York Giants. When he had news to give, 
he said he would give it. He then posted 
one Officeboy Cohen* to guard against 
intruders. 

Later in the week there was “news” in 
the Prudence Building; there were photo- 
graphs of Mr. Smith’s smiling face still 
in Manhattan newspapers. The news, 
personal, was that Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
will move, about July 1, to a new apart- 
ment building at No. 51 Fifth Avenue, 
corner of 12th St. The suite (10 rooms, 
3 baths) is on the top story; it is believed 
that Contractor William Kenny (who 
supplied the campaign private car) will 
occupy the rest of the floor. Other close 
neighbors will be Tammany-leader George 
W. Olvany and Police Commissioner 
Grover Aloysius Whalen, both of No. 43 
Fifth Avenue. The new Tammany Hall, 
at 17th St. and Union Square will be only 
a few blocks away. Oliver St., however, 
is considerably to the south and east. 


“Break Up” 

“Tf the situation and forces which nomi- 
nated Governor Smith and controlled the 
campaign continue to dominate the party, 
Texas and the entire South will cease to 
be Democratic, the East will not be con- 
trolled, the West will be permanently 
estranged, and the party will break up.” 

So, last week, to Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of New York wrote Representa- 
tive John C. Box of Texas, new Demo- 
cratic whip. 











30¢ 

The 1928 political campaign cost about 
30¢ a vote, according to final figures last 
week made public by Republican and 
Democratic National Committees. Re- 
publicans spent $6,276,000. Democrats 
spent $5,342,000. As some 36,000,000 
votes were cast, the combined expendi- 
tures of $11,618,000 represented slightly 
less than one third of a dollar for each 
ballot. 

In addition to electing their candidate, 
the Republicans also came out of the cam- 
paign with a treasury surplus of $285,000. 
Democrats, however, borrowed $100,000 
from Mr. Raskob and $1,500,000 from the 
County Trust Co., Manhattan. As they 
spent all but $100,000 of what they were 
given and of what they borrowed, they 
now have a one and one-half million dollar 
deficit to increase post-election headache. 

Last week’s figures included late cam- 
paign contributions, one of which added a 
financial note to the long discord between 
Senator James Couzens, Michigan’s motor- 
millionaire senator, and Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon. Senator 
Couzens made a last minute contribution 
of $10,000, and, according to one report, 
offered to make it $40,000 if promised that 
Mr. Mellon would not be re-appointed 
treasury secretary. 


*Mr. Cohen whom newspaper men last 


week certainly referred to as an office boy, 


figured as a secretary during the presidential 


campaign, shared, perhaps, in the universal de- 


flation of his party. 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMBE 


West Indies 


Winter Crauitise 


Sailing February 26 on S. S. “Columbus” 


ey 
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@.A midwinter cruise, of 25 days, to 
the fascinating lands of the Caribbean 
—visiting Dutch Curacao, French Marti- 
nique, British “Barbados, Caracas in Vene- 
zuela, Nassau (> Trinidad, in addition to 
Havana, Panama, Kingston €> other ports. 
For luxury and cuisine and service, the 

“Columbus” has no rival. She is the larg- 
est and finest liner that has ever sailed to 
the Caribbean Sea. Rates, $400 and up. 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 606 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. FifthSt.; San Francisco,657 Market St. 





Four Glorious Winter Vacation Cruises of Recreation and 
Romance by the luxurious oil burning turbine sisterships— 


VOLENDAM or VEENDAM 


16 Day Cruises by S. S. Volendam 
From N. Y. Jan. 26 & Feb. 16, 1929 
Visiting Bermuda, Kingston, Port-au-Prince (Haiti) Havana 

and Nassau—$230. up. 


From New York March 9, 1929 
Visiting Kingston (Jamaica), Colon (Panama), Havana 
and Nassau—$230. up. 


29 Day Cruise by S. S. Veendam 
From N. Y. February 12, 1929 


Visiting Nassau, Havana, Santiago, Kingston (Jamaica), 
Colon (Panama), Curacao, La Guayra, Caracas, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan and Bermuda— 
$385. up. Cruise rates include comprehensive shore excur- 
sions, carefully arranged and carried out by Frank Tourist 
Company. 

Illustrated Booklet 13 sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Fad 7. 


oe College Tous 
Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS. 
Small groups, Ist Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
Send for booklet, 


College Travel Club 
154 Boylston St., Boston 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 


“Germany Can Pay!” 

Since the whole fiscal structure of 
Europe is based today upon the Dawes 
Plan, it is clear that the mightiest event 
which looms for 1929 is revision of the 
Dawes Plan, by the new Reparations 
Committee of Experts. Therefore the 
major international news of last week was 
comprised in the two following develop- 
ments: 

First. Prime Minister Raymond Poin- 
caré of France announced at Paris that 
Tycoon Owen D. Young had accepted a 
joint Allied and German invitation to 
sit on the new Committee of Experts as 
one of two U. S. members. This meant 
that the revised Dawes Plan will probably 
go down in history as the Young Plan. 
Among those who might object would not 
be Vice President Charles Gates Dawes. 
Just and modest, General Dawes has 
already said (Time, Dec. 20, 1926) that 
the original Dawes Plan was largely the 
work of one of his colleagues on the 
Reparations Commission, none other than 
Cwen D. Young. 

Throughout the U. S. smart citizens 
and radio listeners know that Tycoon 
Young is Chairman of General Electric 
Co. and Chairman of Radio Corp. of 
America. Out on the farm in Van Hornes- 
ville, N. Y., where he was born, and where 
he now raises prize cattle, rustics know 
Mr. Young as a tall, deliberate, loosely 
built man of 54 who was once a lazy 
plowboy.* Gaffers recall how his father 
had to borrow the $1,000 which helped 
Owen to an education, world potency, 
historic fame. 

Second of last week’s vital pronounce- 
ments was the issuance at Berlin—one 
month late—of the annual report of Sey- 
mour Parker Gilbert, who succeeded 
Owen D. Young in 1924 as Agent General 
of Reparations. 

For four years Mr. Gilbert, a quiet, 
courteous, red-haired graduate of Rutgers, 
has been making the Dawes Plan work. 
Unauestionably his present report, with 
its searching analysis of Germany’s ca- 
pacity to continue her huge Reparations 
payments, will form the chief basis of 
fact upon which Tycoon Young and the 
Committee of Experts will base their 
decisions in revising the Dawes Plan. 

Had Agent Gilbert’s report even hinted, 
last week, that Germany is desperately 
hard pressed to pay, the Reich might have 
hoped for important concessions and 
scaling down of payments by the Com- 
mittee of Experts. 

Instead the report bluntly declares: 

“No question can fairly rise, in the light 
of practical experience thus far, as to the 
ability of the German budget to provide 
the full amount of its standard contribu- 
tions under the Dawes Plan.” 

That sentence means, and jubilant Paris 
dailies whooped the news, last week, that: 


*Legend tells that hot, sweating Plowboy 
Young was so impressed one summer day by 
the cool nonchalance of attorneys arguing in the 
county court house that he instantly resolved to 
turn from clods and dirt to law, 


“GERMANY CAN PAY!’* 

Contrasting with French joy was the 
raging fury of the German press last 
week. In Berlin the potent, Democratic 
Acht Uhr Abendblatt, even thought that 
Prime Minister Poincaré of France had 
“influenced” Agent General Gilbert to 
write a “made to order report,” and 
rashly charged that this perfidy had been 
arranged at the Gilbert-Poincaré-Church- 
ill and J. P. Morgan conference in Paris 
last autumn (Time, Oct. 29). As German 
anger mounted, imaginative correspond- 
ents cabled the suggestion that if Mr. 
Gilbert had remained in Berlin, last week, 
he would have been mobbed. As usual, 
however, the Agent General had left Ger- 
many before issuing his annual report; 
and last week the Cunarder Berengaria 
brought him safely to Manhattan. 

Elusive Young, Silent Gilbert. 
Officials of General Electric and Radio 
Corp. of America blandly told news- 
gatherers, last week, that they really did 
not know where Chairman Owerm D. 
Young might be. This fact, convenient, 
frustrated for a time all efforts to confirm 
the flat statement of M. Poincaré that Mr. 
Young would positively sit on the Com- 
mittee of Experts. 

When puzzled U. S. editors cabled their 
doubts to Paris, the statement of M. Poin- 
caré was irascibly repeated by his Chef 
de Cabinet. Thereupon a circular order 
was sent out by leading U. S. news serv- 
ices to all correspondents: “Keep on look- 
out for Young.” As though he had been 
Charlie Ross, the wilfully elusive Chief 
Executive of two huge corporations was 
sought for everywhere that he was not. 

Eventually news-sleuths saw Mr. Young. 
Arriving in Manhattan after a mysterious 
absence in Arizona, Mr. Young held him- 
self virtually incommunicado, merely said 
he had not had time to confer with 
“anyone.” 

Almost equally secretive was Agent 
General Seymour Parker Gilbert, when 
cornered by ship-news reporters on the 
Berengaria. With hands clasped behind 
his back, Mr. Gilbert rose slightly on the 
balls of his feet and observed: “You must 
realize, gentlemen, that this is a good time 
for me to be silent.” 

To the double-barreled question, “Is it 
true that you will resign as Agent General 
and enter the House of Morgan?” unem- 
barrassed Mr. Gilbert replied easily, “I 
hadn’t heard about that.” 

“Perhaps you play poker in your spare 
time?” asked a news imp. Still unruffled, 
the Agent General answered, ‘There's not 
much of that in Berlin now, but I do 
manage to get sufficient relaxation.” 

Finally Mr. Gilbert consented to ob- 
serve that he would confer “quite unoffi- 
cially” with President Coolidge and Presi- 
dent-Elect Hoover in Washington, later 
rejoining Mrs. Gilbert at her home in 
Louisville, Ky., and returning with her 
to Europe in about a fortnight. To hotly 





*“Tes Boches Payeront!” was the slogan with 
which Prime Minister Georges Clémenceau 
(1917-20) justified every expense or extrava- 
gance in carrying on the War; and ever since 
Frenchmen have been putting off their own debt 
settlements with: “The Boches will pay!” 


pressed queries about Reparations, the 
Agent General answered repeatedly: 
“You'll find that in my report.” 

Presently Mr. & Mrs. Gilbert drove 
from the Berengaria to the Plaza Hotel, 
and that night they dined with Dwight 
Whitney Morrow, onetime Morgan Part- 
ner, famed U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, 
rumored future father-in-law of Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh. While this potent 
meal was in progress alert observers con- 
tinued to digest the 170 pages of: 

The Gilbert Report. Summing up 
four years of the Dawes Plan and antici- 
pating the embryo Young Plan, the Agent 
General writes: 

“Fundamentally, confidence has been 
restored and Germany has been re-estab- 
lished as a going concern on a relatively 
high level of economic activity. From the 
outset, moreover, the Dawes Plan realized 
its primary object by securing the ex- 
pected reparations payments and trans- 
fers to the creditor powers. 

“But the fact that there was no final 
determination of Germany’s reparation 
liabilities, has left an element of uncer- 
tainty in the plan itself, and in the affairs 
of all countries concerned in reparations. 
It has become increasingly clear that a 
final settlement of the problem to be 
achieved by mutual agreement would be 
in the best interests of the creditor 
powers and Germany alike. The new ex- 
perts committee is to draw up proposals 
for a complete and final settlement of the 
Reparations problem and is thus expressly 
empowered by the governments concerned 
to consider the fundamental problem still 
remaining to be solved and carry to its 
logical conclusion the work of the first 
committee of experts.” 

In fewer words: The new Committee 
will fix the total sum which Germany 
must pay in Reparations and the length of 
time over which payments will be made. 

Significant Excerpts point by point: 

Railways: “The German Railroad 
Company is in a strong financial position 
owing partly to the recent increase in its 
tariffs and to the beginnings of improved 
financial control. There is no question 
about the ability of the company to carry 
the full annual charge for the service of 
its Reparations bonds, provided it follows 
a prudent financial policy.” 

Gold: The Agent General urges imme- 
diate resumption of gold coinage by Ger- 
many, since the “Gold reserves of the 
Reichsbank now stand at the highest point 
ever reached; and, for the greater part 
of this last year, the mark has been one 
of the strongest currencies in the world, 
from the standpoint of foreign ex- 
changes.” 

Budget: As usual Mr. Gilbert finds 
that the German Finance Ministry is “still 
under the influence of tendencies toward 
overspending and _ overborrowing... . 
The situation is one which bristles with 
difficulties.” He again recommends a com- 
plete overhauling of the system whereby 
the various states of the German Repub- 
lic still balance their budgets with funds 
contributed from the National Treasury. 

Foreign Trade: “German foreign trade 
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has markedly progressed toward stability. 
The margin of excess imports over ex- 
ports narrowed in the past year, and in 
September both attained a substantial 
equilibrium for the first time since 1926. 





his report, last week, he very sagely said: 
“T fear that there is a tendency to in- 
terpret as prophecies for the future many 
portions of our report which were in fact 
mere statements of past happenings.” 


© Wide World 


Tycoon Younc & AGENT GILBERT 


They no longer plow or play poker. 


This is partly due to the decline of im- 
ports, but exports reached the largest 
dimensions since 1924. Exports and im- 
ports came to an equilibrium in Septem- 
ber at a level of approximately 1,100,000,- 
ooo marks as compared with 600,000,000 
in 1926.” 

Revenues: “The revenues of the Reich 
continue to show favorable development, 
an] the most encouraging thing of the 
whole four years, from a standpoint of 
public finances, is the great productivity 
of revenues, notwithstanding the impor- 
tant reductions in taxation that have been 
made.” 

Significance. Clearly th: Agent Gen- 
eral’s report supplies the Allied Powers 
with ample data from which to argue that 
Germany can well afford to pay her pound 
of flesh. But even Shylock experts will 
not lose sight of three arresting facts: 

1) Foreign loans have made possible 
Germany’s phenomenal economic recov- 
ery, and to assume the indefinite influx 
of such borrowed capital would be sheer 
folly. 2) Since nearly half of Germany’s 
pound of flesh is being paid “in kind” 
under the Dawes Plan—that is to say in 
German goods which compete with Allied 
home production—the creditor powers 
will find it still to their advantage to 
knock off something from the German 
debt in return for a promise of more 
“cash” and less “kind.” 3) The four years 
covered by the Report do not include the 
present so-called first Standard Year, in 
which the German Reparations annuity 
rises to its final level of 2,500,000,000 
marks ($595,000,000). Even Agent Gen- 
eral Gilbert cannot know from experience 
how well the burden of the Standard Years 
will be borne a decade or a generation 
hence. 

When Agent General Gilbert had had 
opportunity to peruse the extravagantly 
joyful comments of the French press on 


When cabled to Berlin, these guarded 
words were featured by the press, along 
with a report just issued by Commercial 
Attaché of the U. S. Embassy F. W. 
Allport. With a pessimism which de- 
lighted Germans, Attaché Allport lugu- 
briously observed that: 1) The number 
of German unemployed has increased dur- 
ing the past month from 671,000 to 1,- 
030,000, making 7°°% more out-of-work 
than in 1927; and 2) “The five weeks 
shut down in the steel industry, which 
came to an end early in December, caused 
serious dislocations in the iron, steel, coal 
and coke trades.” 

Despite all this, however, the opinion 
continued current in U. S. fiscal circles 
that the predominant meaning of the re- 
port right or wrong is: 


“GERMANY CAN PAY!” 
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Family Peace Pact 

A nice long table, with mother at one 
end and father at the other, is just right 
for a family of nations. Mother can 
wheedle, if litthe Miss Venezuela won’t 
behave about her oil. Father can cough 
or threaten, if Master Bolivia kicks under 
the table again at Master Paraguay. 
Fortunately for the peace of the Americas, 
just such a family table stands perpetually 
in the white marble Pan-American Build- 
ing, at Washington; and there, last week, 
mother and father dished up a piping din- 
ner for all 20 republics. Of course the 
“family party” was really the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference on Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation (Time, Dec. 17 et seg.). At 
mother’s end of the table sat Secretary of 
State Frank Billings Kellogg, a kindly 
gentleman on the eve of retirement. Down 
at father’s end of that table sat, of course, 
bewhiskered Charles Evans Hughes, un- 
disputed “Daddy of them all.” 





Through a month of plenary sessions 
this seating was not changed. When Bolivia 
quarreled with Paraguay, mother, father 
and the whole family proceeded to squelch 
them both (see below). But even that 
rumpus did not spoil the party, did not 
prevent the delegates from negotiation and 
drafting two vital Peace Pacts. 

Golden Pens. At the close of the Con- 
ference, last week, the Pacts were signed 
with august pomp. As gold pens scratched 
and Ambassador bowed to Ambassador, 
the parable of “mother, father and chil- 
dren” seemed to evaporate and vanish. In 
the iridescent words of President-Elect 
Herbert Hoover, uttered at Buenos Aires 
(Time, Dec. 31): “There are no young, 
independent sovereign nations, there are 
no older and younger brothers of the 
American continent. All are of the 
same age from a political and _ spiritual 
viewpoint, and the only difference between 
them is the different historic moment in 
their economic progress... .” 

Pact Facts. The Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation pacts signed, last week, are dis- 
tinct and separate, as appears from their 
names: 1) The General Treaty of Inter- 
American Arbitration; and 2) The General 
Convention of Inter-American Concilia- 
tion. 

The famed phrase originally coined in 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact (Timer, 
July 30), is substantially repeated in the 
preamble of the Arbitration Pact wherein 
the signatories “condemn war as an instru- 
ment of national policy.” But whereas 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact stops there, the 
Arbitration Pact of last week goes on to 
say that the signatories “adopt obligatory 
arbitration as the means for the settlement 
of their international differences. .. .” 
This later pledge is the absolute heart and 
core of what was accomplished, last week, 
and is carefully elaborated in the treaty’s 
nine articles, binding the nations firmly to 
arbitration. 

The second or Conciliation Pact of last 
week binds the signatories to submit their 
differences—in advance of any open rup- 
ture or overt act requiring arbitration—to 
the good offices of one of two permanent 
Conciliation Commissions, established re- 
spectively in Montevideo, Uruguay, and 
at Washington, U. S. A. The Conciliation 
Pact runs to 16 articles and concludes: 

“Any American State not a signatory of 
this Convention may adhere to the same 
by transmitting the official instrument 
setting forth such adherence to the Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs of the Republic 
of Chile, which will notify the other high 
contracting parties thereof in the manner 
heretofore mentioned.” 

Thus Argentina, which sent no dele- 
gates to the Conference (Time, Dec. 3) 
and did not sign the Pacts, last week, can 
later avail herself of the new machinery of 
conciliation by dropping a wire at any time 
to Santiago, Chile. 

Bolivia-Paraguay. The squabile aris- 
ing from bloody skirmishes between Boliv- 
ian and Paraguayan frontier troops was 
finally squelched, last week, when Dele- 
gates of both republics signed at Washing- 
ton a special Protocol of Conciliation, 
setting up a board of nine judges to in- 
vestigate, adjudicate. 
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INDIA 
Water, Words & Gold 
Whenever a bath is taken by His High- 
ness the Aga Khan, the bathwater is care- 





© Keystone 
H. H. rye AGA KHAN 


His bathwater is preserved, bottled, 
shipped. 


fully preserved, bottled and shipped to 
Mohammedan communities throughout the 
world. Thus the faithful are provided with 
a priceless boon, Holy Water in which a 
descendant of Prophet Mohammed has 
laved himself. 

No niggard, the Aga Khan charges for 
the really enormous quantity of water in 
which he bathes each year, only his weight 
in gold. The ceremony of weighing His 
Highness takes place each twelvemonth 
at Aga Hall, Bombay; and then and there 
the golden wage is payed by representa- 
tives of the various Mohammedan sects. 

No fool, the Aga Khan keeps fat. Also 
he is at pleasure to stand in with the 
British Government,* which pays him 
privily a fat subsidy for his good offices 
among the Mohammedan subjects of 
George V. Last week at Delhi, the splen- 
drous new Capital of British India, it was 
His Highness the Aga Khan who presided 
as Chairman of the All Indian Mohamme- 
dan Conference (Time, Jan. 7). 

On the agenda was a momentous ques- 
tion. Should the assembled Mohammedans 
endorse the demand that India be given 
“Dominion Status” within a year, which 
was vciced last fortnight in Calcutta by 
the Indian National Congress, a gathering 
not of Mohammedans but of Hindus. 

When the matter had been thoroughly 
thrashed out and winnowed, last week, 
the Aga Khan deftly guided the Mo- 
hammedan Conference into adopting a 
resolution which absolutely ignored the 
Hindu demand upon Great Britain for 
“Dominion Status,” voicing instead merely 
the desire that Mohammedans should be 


*And with British masses who bet heavily on 
many an Aga Khan horse, 


accorded greater representation in the 
present native Assembly of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Since it is the virile Mohammedans 
and not the lackadaisical, jabbering Hindus 
who might be expected to strike a blow 
for “Dominion Status,” the service of His 
Highness the Aga Khan to Britain, last 
week, was worth incalculably more than 
even the fat Khan’s great weight in gold. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Crown 

@ After lying in the same bed and room 
since Nov. 21, 1928, His Majesty the 
King-Emperor was removed to an adjoin- 
ing chamber, last week, enjoyed the 
change. 

@ Pompous, perennially frock-coated Sir 
William (‘‘Jix”) Joynson-Hicks incurred 
the ire of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, 
last week, and received a rebuke from the 
London Times. 

The Home Secretary was said at Buck- 
ingham Palace to have offended Queen 
Mary by what she considered the “levity” 
of his public allusions to George V’s con- 
dition. Since Sir William has the official 
duty of presiding at and certifying royal 
births and deaths, the British public look 
to him as the highest political authority 
on His Majesty’s illness. 

Therefore Her Majesty was greatly 
vexed by the language and implication of 
Sir William’s remark on Dec. 5 to the 
Hounslow Chamber of Commerce: 

“There’s still great hope that His 
Majesty may recover.” 

This was flayed at Buckingham Palace, 
last week, as an “almost flippant” and “en- 
tirely unauthorized” exaggeration of the 
gravity of George V’s condition on that 
date. 

@ The Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Liverpool, Dr. Downey, returned from 
Rome, last week, and was quoted as quot- 








© International 
Mary, QUEEN OF BRITAIN 
“Please God I may look forward!” 


sii ecariaaeanicarnimnatainie 
ing fou. words which came from the Pope: 

“The King will live.” 

q@ Sir Kynaston Studd, London’s Lurd 
Mayor, delivered the customary annual 
expression of the City’s loyalty to the 
sovereign. In reply he received from the 
Queen-Empress’ own hand these moving 
words: 

“. . . The King’s illness must take its 
long and arduous course, but please God I 
may look forward to a lifting of the clouds 
and to a happy realization of the nation’s 
faith and hope. 


“The love and affection extended to me 
and my children throughout these dark 
days have indeed been a support to me 
and those near and dear to me, and when 
health and strength shall be, as I hope, 
vouchsafed again to the King, it will be 
a source of happiness to him to know that 
in his suffering he was ever in the thoughts 
of the citizens of London. I pray you, my 
Lord Mayor, to convey to one and all my 
heartfelt thanks.” 

@ Lumps rose in many honest English 
throats when it was popularly rumored 
that during the crucial stage of His 
Majesty’s illness (Time, Dec. 24) Queen 
Mary broke down and wept hysterically,* 
until soothed by the Duchess of York. 

Throughout the week a major difficulty 
in treating George V was his lack of appe- 
tite, and his apparently somewhat wilful 
refusal to eat when urged. Since the 
royal will is not easily crossed, Baron 
Dawson of Penn, the King’s physician-in- 
ordinary, was understood to have men- 
tioned the difficulty to Queen Mary. Pres- 
ently the official palace bulletin declared: 


“There is now a little more readiness to 
take nourishment. 


@ Broth, whipped eggs and juices (fruit 
and beef) were mentioned, last week, as 
constituting the royal bill of fare; and the 
patient was said to have “lost considerably 
in weight.” 

@ Edward of Wales admitted that on the 
evening after Christmas, when most of the 
servants for Buckingham Palace were 
given “a night off,” he and his brother 
Albert of York prepared and served a 
cold supper to Queen Mary and _ the 
Duchess of York—always a favorite of 
Edward of Wales, who often calls her 
“Queen Elizabeth.” Should death come to 
George V and Edward of Wales, the 
blooming, gracious little Duchess would 
be Queen Elizabeth. 


@ To the ten doctors who have been at- 
tending George V was added, last week, 
an eleventh, Professor Dr. Edward Charles 
Dodds, barely 29, yet regarded as a fore- 
most authority on biochemistry, and a 
specialist in calcium and insulin. 

Unlike most Englishmen, Dr. Dodds 
pointedly eschews sport or exercise in any 
form. Last week he determined that the 
blood royal contained less than the normal 
.298 percent of calcium, drew his hypo- 
dermic, injected a minute mite more cal- 
cium into George V. 

*Reputedly she last so wept upon the death 
of her fiance, the Duke of Clarence (1864-92), 
eventually marrying, however, the Duke's 
younger brother George. 
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FRANCE 


Dauphin into Premier? 


As members of the French parliament 
streamed blithely back to Paris last week, 
after the holidays, they joked and then 
talked seriously of Le Dauphin. 

Since France is no longer a monarchy, 
the present dauphin or “crown prince” 
is—in political jargon—the man most 
likely to succeed stern, grizzled Raymond 
Poincaré as Prime Minister of France.* 
Just now Le Dauphin is by nearly unani- 
mous consent M. André Pierre Gabriel 
Amédee Tardieu, called the “Most Ameri- 
can of Frenchmen,” brilliant, egotistical, 
dynamic, and holding the portfolio of 
Minister of Interior. 

Point and significance was lent to Par- 
liamentary gossip about Le Dauphin, last 
week, by the fact that M. Poincaré again 
let it be known, during the holidays, that 
he plans to resign as soon as he is satisfied 
that his Cabinet—in which he now holds 
no active portfolio—can carry on under 
another leader. After two and a half years 
of incessant and supremely successful work 
in stabilizing the franc (Time, Aug. 2, 
1926 et seqg.), the Prime Minister and for- 
mer President of France is anxious for re- 
lease from arduous and poorly paying 
public duties. 

“I have sold my automobile,” he ad- 
mitted not long ago. “Also I avoid many 
invitations. Mme. Poincaré and myself 
can no longer entertain, in return, on the 
scale expected of my office.” 

Admittedly the grizzled “Lion of Lor- 
raine” may find it necessary to delay his 
retirement, perhaps for months; but last 
week, as the Chamber and Senate con- 
vened, rumor insisted that M. Poincaré 
would shortly groom Le Dauphin for pro- 
motion by appearing with him in the 
Chamber and sponsoring a vast new proj- 
ect, which M. Tardieu has devised and 
which is called “The Program of 
Realization.” 

Just what is brewing in the Chamber and 
Senate pot could not be known with cer- 
tainty, last week, but Correspondent Arno 
Dosch-Fleurot of the New York World 
thought that he had ferreted out truth. 
According to his long explicit cable the 
Tardieu “Program of Realization” will be 
put through by flaunting the “American” 
slogan “Prosperity!”, and will feature 
creation of a National Economic Council 
with extraordinary power to act in stimu- 
lating French production and commerce. 
Hitherto the notorious bickering of French 
politicians has hamstrung many important 
measures of a purely economic sort. Ac- 
cording to M. Dosch-Fleurot, the proposed 
National Economic Council would have 
right of way over Parliamentary bickerers 
in many important respects. 

Naturally the “Most American of 
Frenchmen” kept as mum about his plans, 
last week, as did a typical U. S. tycoon. 
(See INTERNATIONAL.) Interviewed, he ad- 
mitted only that during the holidays he 


*In social parlance Le Dauphin de France is 
of course Prince Henri, only son of the Duc de 
Guise, pretender to the vanished throne. 


had kept up his golf.* To questions about 
“The Program of Realization” he curtly 
and characteristically replied, without at- 
tempting humor or evasion, “Rien, maim- 
tenant, messieurs!’’ (Nothing to say, at 
present, gentlemen!) : 
Expectant scribes could only remain 
certain that when André Tardieu does 
choose to speak, he will step briskly up the 
stair leading to the Chamber’s Tribune, 
open his remarks with accustomed arro- 
gance, and drive straight on to his con- 
clusions with merciless, go-getting logic, 
always presenting his thesis as simply bon 
sens (common sense), and implying that 
his opponents must be visionary scatter- 
brains. : 
Especially successful were these tactics, 
when High Commissioner André Tardieu 
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M. TARDIEU 


. the most American Dauphin. 


came to the U. S. in 1917 and did not de- 
sist until he had borrowed and spent three 
and a half billion dollars on munitions and 
supplies for France. Later he spent more 
billions (francs, this time) as Minister of 
Liberated Regions. Remembering the driv- 
ing acumen with which Le Dauphin put 
through such titanic projects, Frenchmen 
suspect that even the epochal “Program of 
Realization” lies within the compass of 
his powers. 

Specific goals to be achieved under “The 
Program of Realization” are, according to 
the World’s Dosch-Fleurot: 1) Decentral- 
ization of much national authority now 
bureaucratically held by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry; 2) National re- 
building and repair of public buildings and 
utilities, especially seaports; 3) Sweeping 
electrification by development of water 
power; 4) Railway across Sahara desert; 
5) “Modernization of Paris’; new streets, 
extension of boulevards, newer, faster sub- 
ways. 





*No mean admission for a French politician, 
since most of the electorate consider it undigni- 
fied, unintellectual, and detestably “foreign” for 
a Cabinet Minister to be seen waving a little 
stick and panting after a rubber ball. 


PAPAL STATE 


Concordat? 


At Rome the swashbuckling soldiers of 
Pope Pius IV were savagely attacked and 
soundly defeated by troops of King Vit- 
torio Emanuele I. Momentous, this defeat 
was suffered in 1870. Ever since the 
Papacy has been without temporal power, 
the Pope has remained “The Prisoner of 
the Vatican.” Last week there were signs, 
however, that the old feud between Church 
and State is soon to be composed. Today 
the numeral of Pope Pius is not IX but XI, 
and that of King Vittorio Emanuele is 
not I but III. The case has become plainly 
and simply one of “two other fellows;” 
and last week a report that they are mov- 
ing toward rapprochement. was signifi- 
cantly confirmed by United Press, after 
having been rumored some weeks ago by 
Hearst Universal Service. 

The confirmative despatch, succinct and 
unequivocal, declared: “A prelate generally 
known as the spokesman for Cardinal 
Gasparri [famed, beetling-browed Papal 
Secretary of State] frankly said today that 
five basic points have been substantially 
agreed upon” between representatives of 
Dictator Benito Mussolini and Pope Pius 
XI. 

The five points: 

First—That the State cede to the Holy 
See a plot of territory west of the Vatican, 
including a section of the Rome-Viterbo 
Railway and the old St. Peter’s Station. 

Second—That absolute sovereignty over 
this territory be vested in the Pope, in- 
habitants of the new Papal State being 
deemed subjects not of the King of Italy 
but of the Supreme Pontiff. 

Third—That the Holy See delegate suit- 
able territory in the new Papal State to 
the Italian State for purposes of civic 
administration. 

Fourth—That the Italian Treasury pay 
to the Papal Treasury 1,000,000 lire 
in reparation for the numerous seizures 
of Papal property in 1870. 

Fifth—That the Papal State and the 
Italian State formally recognize one an- 
other and exchange ambassadors. 

Should a concordat be signed in the 
indicated sense, Pope Pius XI would be 
free to emerge from the Vatican and might 
even tour the U. S., as did King Albert of 
the Belgians. Once more there might be 
belligerent Papal troops, and a revival of 
the Church Militant in its non-Catholic 
connotation—i.e., a political state ruled by 
the Pope in an absolute capacity. Pre- 
sumably, however, the neutrality of the 
Papal State would be even more studied 
and scrupulous than Belgium’s. 

Throughout the week no slightest men- 
tion of the proposed Concordat was made 
by Jl Duce or Il Re. The favorable dis- 
position of His Majesty is well known; but 
Jess than a year has passed since Editor 
Arnaldo Mussolini, brother of Benito, 
roundly declared in J/ Popolo d’Jtalia that 
no possibility of a Church-State agreement 
then existed (Time, April 9). However 
the Papal spokesman said, last week, that 
the rapprochement to which he referred 
had been negotiated “since September 
last.” 
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RUSSIA 
S. S. Sacco 


Into the cold grey waters of the Gulf of 
Finland at Leningrad, last week, were 
launched two hulking freight boats. Each 
weighed 5,340 tons. Sister ships, they are 
two of the largest freighters in the built- 
in-Russia Soviet commercial fleet. 

As the boats rocked from side to side, 
spectators on shore strained eyes to read 
the names on their prows. One was Sacco; 
the other Vanzetti. 


—©——_ 
Death of Nicholas 

As it must to all men, death came, last 
week, to His Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch of Russia, 
72, at Cap d’Antibes, French Riviera, 
where he lay ill of pneumonia (Tie, 
Dec. 31). 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, so-called 
“strong man” of the former Russian im- 
perial family, was commander-in-chief of 
the Russian armies (1914-15), and second 
cousin of assassinated Tsar “Nicholas II 
and last, whose successor he claimed to 
be. A leader of glorious victories and 
masterly retreats, the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las was beloved of thousands of Russian 
émigrés and commanded popularity even 
among the masses in Russia after the 
Revolution, to the constant discomfort of 
the Soviet state. 

Present when death came were Grand 
Duke Peter and representatives of the 
“White Russian Army,” organized by the 
late Baron Wrangel (Time, May 7), 
pledged to the Grand Duke Nicholas, and 
now left desolate in Jugoslavia and Ru- 
mania, where the “soldiers” work as 
laborers. 

The incontestably legal heir to Russia’s 
vanished Throne is now the Grand Duke 
Cyril Vladimirovitch, a bitter rival of 
Nicholas, who long since proclaimed him- 
self “Tsar of Russia.” 

Prayed over the Grand Ducal bier, last 
week, the Archimandrite Theodosius of 
the Greek Orthodox (old Russian) 
Church. 

In Italy the royal family decreed a 
fortnight period of mourning to honor 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch, who was brother- 
in-law of Queen Elena. 

—© 
Baptist Bogey-Man 

To the bogey-men with which the Soviet 
press scares Russians was added, last 
week,* a potent U. S. citizen 89 years of 
age, gaunt, and frail with parchment skin 
and eyes that seem always sunken behind 
dark-lensed spectacles. 

A searing editorial in Besbozhnik (The 
Godless), famed anti-religious organ of the 
Soviet State, revealed, as horrid fact, that 
65.000 “Baptist Bibles” have recently been 
printed in Russia. Since someone must 
have paid for them, and since John Davi- 
son Rockefeller Sr. is rich, philanthropic 
and Baptist, Editor Shpitzberg of Bes- 








*Favorite bogey-men, often savagely car- 
tooned and burned in effigy include British For- 
eign Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain, and 
President Coolidge. 
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THE Wipow LENIN 


“Boys and girls should be passionately 
anti-religious.” 


bozhnik pointed accusingly across the 
Atlantic at Rockefeller Sr., while indicat- 
ing John Davison Rockefeller Jr., as the 
actual source of cash. 

Since several Baptist weeklies are ap- 
pearing unmolested in Russia, the tirade 
of last week against “Rockefeller Bibles” 
seemed pointless, hysteric. Nonetheless 
it formed one of two major features in a 
new Soviet campaign to stamp out Re- 
ligion, a thing so detested by the late 
founder of the Soviet State, LENIN, that 
he caused to be displayed in Soviet 
churches for years the slogan: 

RELIGION 1s OpIuM 
FOR 
THE PEOPLE 

The second feature of last week’s new 
anti-religious campaign was to release a 
series of articles by the most famed and 
heeded woman in Soviet Russia, a woman 


known simply as KRUPSKAYA. She, a ° 


widow, would be called in other lands, 
“Mrs. Lenin.” 

Last week Relict Krupskaya wrote: 

“The need is imperative that the State 
resume systematic anti-religious work 
among children. We must make our school 
boys and girls not merely non-religious 
but actively and passionately anti-reli- 
gious... . 

“The home influence of religious parents 
must be vigorously combated. . . . Skill 
and persuasion must be used. I do not 
approve the over-zealous methods of some 
school teachers who make a practice of 
tearing off every crucifix which they espy 
on a child’s neck. . . . Such methods are 
not efficacious. . . . I also doubt the wis- 
dom of instructing advanced classes in 
anti-religion by the method of dissecting 
before them the remains of so-called saints 
or other fetishes. The shock with which 
such demonstrations impinge upon latently 
religious minds often produces, in my ex- 
perience, a negative result. We must be 
more subtle.” 


GERMANY 
Super Gas 


Famed and unique is the network of 
subterranean mains which supply a score 
of factory towns in the German Ruhr 
with cheapest natural gas. 

Epochal seems the recent project of 
fueling all German cities with a national 
network of such super gas mains. 

Last week when a big subterranean main 
began to hiss softly at Duisburg, in the 
Ruhr, 40 people were gassed by the leak 
and five (including babes) met Death. 


a 
Journeymen v. Crooks 


When an honest young Hamburger seeks 
to enter the Hamburg Guild of Journey- 
men Carpenters, he faces harsh Medieval 
tribulations, searching tests. After suit- 
able apprenticeship he must wander about 
Germany, carpentering, for three years. 
As a full-fledged member of the Journey- 
men’s Guild, the proud young Hamburger 
wears a broad, black hat, extra wide black 
trousers, and heavy gold earrings. He may 
even go to Berlin, once in five years, for 
a jolly convention, and there get into 
trouble—as a great many Hamburger 
Guildsmen did last week. 

Dishonest young Berliners—sneakthieves 
and bandy-legged pimps—aspire to the 
Ever Loyal Club. In discreet Berlin police 
circles it is admitted that the elusive, 
notorious Club contains the cream of 
German crookdom. Traditionally a tithe 
of the loot of each Ever Loyal is con- 
tributed to a fund from which lawyers 
are richly fed when Club members get 
arrested. Every so often despatches tell 
that the Ever Loyals have held another 
unexpected, cataclysmic midnight conven- 
tion in Berlin. Always on these occasions 
they appear in hired or stolen tuxedoes, 
cruising and boozing in a fleet of taxi- 
cabs. One night last week on Berlin’s 
Broadway—the garish and blazing Kur- 
fiirsten-Damm—cruising crooks met hon- 
est, conventioning Hamburgers, quarreled, 
fought with guns and knives. 

It appeared that the shooting and knif- 
ing had begun—as such things will—with 
a wench, buxom Gretchen Schmaltz. 

Originally Fraulein Schmaltz appeared 
to have favored and sipped beer with a 
tuxedoed Ever Loyal. When he excused 
himself for a moment, Gretchen responded 
to the ogle of a dashing old Hamburger 
Journeyman, clapped his broad black hat 
upon her head, called for more beer and 
presently begged for one of the Guilds- 
man’s gold earrings. While they dawdled 
the crook returned, drew a knife on the 
carpenter. Though old, the Hamburger 
was still potent. Seizing the crook’s slen- 
der wrist he wrenched away the knife; 
seizing his coat collar and seat of trousers 
he hurled him sprawling into a Kurfiirsten- 
Damm gutter, returned to Gretchen. 

Half an hour later some 30 taxis teem- 
ing with tuxedoed crooks drew up outside 
the Hamburger convention. Though the 
Journeymen flung chairs, mightfully de- 
fending themselves, the crooks opened 
with Mauser pistols, shot one Hamburger 
dead, wounded seven. , 
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Levelling the 
“Valleys” in 
the Production 


Schedule 


More and more American 
manufacturers are turning to 
Export not only for the imme- 
diate profitable business it of- 
fers, but as a permanent solu- 
tion for the problem of pro- 
duction “valleys”. 

When it is winter in South 
America it is summer in Spain. 
When the selling season is 
closing in one market, it is 
opening in another market. 

World markets offer a per- 
fectly balanced wheel of year 
’round sales. 

The Exhibition of Barcelona, 
1929, is the American manu- 
facturer’s gateway to win not 
only the rich fertile Spanish 
market (Spain is third wealth- 
iest of world powers), but also 
to attract and interest the buy- 
ers of the 23 other countries 
of the world, who are being 
urged to attend through a 
world-wide advertising cam- 
paign. 

Special low freight rates... ar- 
rangments for no tariff on materials 
for exhibit... exhibition space with- 


out charge for American manufac- 
turers seeking the Spanish market. 


We have an especially interesting 
message to those American manufactur- 
ers who have not developed their export 
business—particularly in Spain. 


United States Delegate, Exhibition 
of Barcelona, Dept. 127, Steinway 
Hall, New York City, N. Y. 


International 
Exhibition 


Barcelona 
MAY—1929—DECEMBER 
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JUGOSLAVIA 


Alexander’s Knot 


Like many another king, Alexander of 
Jugoslavia was sick last week with in- 
fluenza when Monsignor Anton Koro- 
shetz, the Prime Minister, called to say 
that he no longer had a majority in Par- 
liament and must resign. His Majesty 
replied between coughs and snuffles that 
Monsignor Koroshetz would have to wait 
a bit. 


Retiring respectfully the priest Prime 
Minister waited, doubtless prayed and 
presently, as the Royal flu abated, handed 
in the Cabinet’s resignation. 


Soon King Alexander was able to con- 
fer with the politicians of all parties only 
to discover that no bas’ or community 
of interests existed on which to found a 
new government. The situation had grown 
steadily worse since the assassination of 
Croat leader Stefan Raditch in Parlia- 
ment (TrmE, July 28) and last week the 
numerous Croatian deputies clamored 
furiously for local autonomy, demanding 
for Croatia a sort of “dominion status” 
under the crown at Belgrade. 


Since King Alexander is no Croat but 
a Serbian he was exceeding vexed. After 
two days and nights of consultation His 
Majesty’s patience with the politicians 
grew thin. Finally with vigorous pen 
strokes the king signed three decrees: 


1) Suspending the constitution. 
2) Dissolving Parliament. 


2) Entrusting the government to stern, 
ruthless General Pera Zickovitch who will 
act pro tempore as Prime Minister. 

Within a few hours a royal proclama- 
tion was printed and posted up extensively 
in Belgrade: “To My Dear PEopLE: 


“T, ALEXANDER, KING OF THE SERBS, 
CROATS AND SLOVENES, FEEL IT MY DUTY 
AS A SON OF THIS LAND TO TURN TO YOU, 
ITS PEOPLE, AND FRANKLY AND TRUTH- 
FULLY TELL YOU WHAT IN THIS MOMENT 
MY CONSCIENCE AND LOVE OF THE FATHER- 
LAND COMPEL ME TO SAY. 


“THE MOMENT HAS COME WHEN NO 
THIRD PERSON MAY STAND BETWEEN THE 
PEOPLE AND THEIR KING. 


“PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, WHICH 
WAS ALWAYS MY OWN IDEAL AS IT WAS 
THAT OF MY UNFORGETTABLE FATHER, 
HAS BEEN SO ABUSED BY BLIND PARTY 
PASSIONS THAT IT PREVENTED EVERY USE- 
FUL DEVELOPMENT IN THE STATE. THE 
PEOPLE HAVE LOST ALL FAITH IN THE IN- 
STITUTION IN THE PARLIAMENT EVEN 
THE COMMON DECENCIES OF SOCIAL INTER- 
COURSE BETWEEN PARTIES AND INDIVID- 
UALS HAVE BECOME IMPOSSIBLE. 

“IT IS MY SACRED DUTY TO PRESERVE 
THE UNITY OF THE STATE BY EVERY MEANS 
IN MY POWER. TO SEEK TO REMOVE THESE 
ABUSES BY FRESH ELECTIONS WOULD HAVE 
BEEN A WASTE OF TIME AND VALUABLE 
ENERGY. By SUCH METHODS WE HAVE 
ALREADY LOST MANY PRECIOUS YEARS. 


| WE MUST TRY OTHER METHODS AND TREAD 


NEW PATHS. 

“T AM CERTAIN THAT IN THIS SOLEMN 
MOMENT ALL UNDERSTAND THESE WORDS 
FROM THE HEART OF THEIR KING AND 
THAT THEY WILL BE MY LOYAL FELLOW- 
WORKERS IN ALL MY FUTURE EFFORTS TO 
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DO WHAT THE HEALTH OF THE STATE 
REQUIRES. 


“T HAVE THEREFORE DECIDED HEREBY 
TO DECREE THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
KINGDOM OF I92I ABOLISHED. THE LAWS 
OF THE LAND WILL REMAIN IN FORCE 
UNLESSS CANCELED BY MY ROYAL DECREE. 
NEW LAWS IN FUTURE WILL BE MADE BY 
THE SAME METHOD. THE PARLIAMENT 
ELECTED NOV. I, 1927, IS HEREBY DIS- 
MISSED. 


“IN COMMUNICATING MY DECISION I 
COMMAND ALL THE AUTHORITIES AND ALL 
MY PEOPLE TO RESPECT AND OBEY MY 
WILL” 

(SIGNED) ALEXANDER, R. 


Even more significant, if possible, than 
the royal proclamation was a statement 
from Dr. Vladko Matchek, leader of the 
Croats, the one “minority people” suf- 
ficiently strong to resist dictatorship. 
With a great gladness, Dr. Matchek cried: 
“Our King acted in the spirit of our mur- 
dered [Croatian] leader Stefan Raditch 
who said before he died: ‘There is no 
constitution and there are no laws, only 
the king and his people.’ 

“On his own initiative the King has 
made a clean sweep in order to give Jugo- 
slavia a chance to rebuild from the bottom 
up according to the needs and desires of 
the people.” 

The Novosti, leading Croat news organ, 
exulted: 

“Like Alexander of Macedonia,* Alex- 
ander of Jugoslavia cut through the 
Gordian Knot.” 


CHINA 
“Help” 

President of China Chiang Kai-shek 
cabled urgently, last week, to the China 
Famine Relief Fund, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York City. “Funds must be raised 
and forwarded immediately,” cabled he, 
“if great loss of life is to be prevented.” 

Thus far the C. F. R. F. has collected 
some $340,000 after appealing ten months 
ago for $10,000,000: less than $1 each 
for the 12,000 Chinese who are now on 
the brink of starvation (Time, Sept 10 
et seq.). 

The only reason why charitably inclined 
persons should hesitate to contribute to 
the fund is that—although their money 
will save lives this year—they can scarcely 
hope that any total of contributions, how- 
ever large, will suffice to permanently re- 
lieve the perennial Chinese famine. Such 
considerations have determined the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to send neither food nor 
cash to China; but persons who give even 
two cents to the fund may rejoice in the 
knowledge that they are putting a bowl- 
full of rice into an otherwise empty and 
agonized Chinese stomach. 

The C. F. R. F. was organized under 
the aegis of General James G. Harbord, 
president of Radio Corp. of America, 
with Doctor S. Parkes Cadman, so-called 
and famed “National Radio Pastor,” as 
chairman. 


*JT. e. “Alexander the Great” (B. C. 356- 
323). Today Macedon or Macedonia has no 
separate existence, having been portioned among 


- Greece, Bulgaria and Jugoslavia. Thus, in fact, 


King Alexander, ‘“Alexander-of-a-part-of-Mace- 
don,” may yet become “Alexander the Great. 
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NEW CONDITIONS DEMAND SPEED 





Electric 


So fast are the developments in the elec- 
trical field, with automatic telephones, radio, 
sound pictures, and other inventions popu- 
larized, manufacturers are hard put to 
supply adequate production facilities to 
meet the demands for their products. 


One of the largest manufacturers of such 
equipment is Western Electric. This com- 
pany, with several plants strategically lo- 
cated, was in need of still greater capacity 
at Kearny, N. J. 

To meet the requirements in the shortest 
possible time, Austin has agreed to build a 
6-story plant unit, at Kearny, starting 
January 10, with completion by July 1. 
Winter storms, spring rains, all may do their 
worst ... the plant must be ready for the 
owners on the date specified. 





Austin-designed National Air Transport 
hangar, Cleveland “Business ts @ race . . 


When Days Count 


Only experience and facilities quite out 
of the ordinary could induce a company like 
Western Electric to entrust such a project 
to any organization of builders. Nearly a 
quarter of a miliion square feet of floor space 
which must be ready for occupancy by a 
specified date- -Austin’s guarantee that it 
will be, is tne owners’ best assurance that 
they can start manufacturing in the new 
plant on scheduled time. 


A reputation for extraordinary speed in 
building without sacrificing quality has been 
won by The Austin Company, national en- 
gineers and builders, through many years of 
serving industry. Speed is the keynote of 
American life and business today—condi- 
tions in an industry change almost over- 
night—executives decide upon a course of 
action the success or failure of which de- 
pends upon the swiftness with which it can 
be put into effect. 

New methods of manufacture—straight 
line production — continuous operation — 
more economical distribution through 
branch plants or warehouses . . . the com- 
pany that first adopts the better method 
gains a striking advantage . . . others must 
follow suit before they are too far out- 








Orncausnaca 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


classed. Business is a 
to the swift. 


100,000 Sq. Ft. 
60 Working Days 


Blasé by reason of the many miracles of 
modern science and business, casual readers 
may pass by with no conception of its mean- 
ing, Austin’s standing offer to build 100,000 
square feet of modern factory floor space in 
60 working days . . . permanent, high quali- 
ty construction. 

What is back of such a guarantee... in 
men, facilities, experience, resources? Nearly 
5000 buildings erected by Austin in the 
United States and 19 foreign countries, in- 
cluding huge automobile factories, office 
buildings, foundries, fertilizer plants, motion 
picture studios, power houses, steel mills, 
laundries, paper mills, ceramic and glass 
plants . . . almost every other type that 
could be named. 


At any given time, close to one hundred 
building projects are in process of design or 
erection by the company somewhere in the 
world. 


Nation-wide 


Permanent offices from coast to coast 
manned by able engineering and construc- 
tion staffs enable the business executive 
considering a building project anywhere to 
take advantage of this unusual service. The 
manufacturer in the East who plans a 
branch plant in the West or South can deal 
with this one responsible organization in 
both places and know that he is getting 
every advantage of national experience and 
facilities plus localized knowledge. 


Austin’s own steel fabricating plant at 
Cleveland is maintained primarily to assure 
speed in the construction of diverse plant 
projects. It maintains its own testing labor- 
atories and stands in the forefront on new 
improved methods. 


a race, and the race is 





Austin Method 


The most efficient plan yet devised for 
handling a building project from start to 
finish is the Undivided Responsibility Meth- 
od so successfully used by Austin with 
hundreds of clients. 





se 


. . . Straight line production . . . 
others must follow suit . “ 


Under this method, one responsible or- 
ganization will handle all details under a 
lump sum contract which guarantees: 


1. Low total cost for the complete project 
in advance. 


2. Completion date within a_ specified 
short time, with bonus and penalty 
clause if desired. 

3. High quality of materials and work- 
manship. 


Whether your project be large or small, 
simple or complex—a complete or branch 
plant, warehouse, commercial type of build- 
ing, ora complete airport—Austin offers the 
same dependable speed and the same guar- 
antees as to cost and quality. 

For approximate costs and other informa- 
tion, quickly, on any type or size of project, 


wire, write, or phone the nearest Austin 
office. 





pana mill under Austin design and construction for The Chase Brass and Copper 
Co., Inc., at Cleveland . . . Alpha Brass Pipe is a Chase product 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 
NewYork Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


’ Engineers and Builders + 


Cleveland 


The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


St. Louis Seattle The Austin Company of Texas: 
>, P ae 
Portland AUSTIN METHOD Dallas 
Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland We are interested in a 
project containing sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.’” asiviticn’ 
z = 4 a 
C) “Airports and Aviation Buildings. 
WE actnscconcstnres : ... City pitteaaties te cubeis tld T 1-14-29 
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MUSIC 


Rose Cavalier 


It is a perfumed story, fit for an opera. 
After a night of pleasure, the young Count 
Octavian and the Princess von Werden- 
berg were interrupted in the boudoir of 
the Princess by a visit from her loutish 
cousin, Ochs von Lerchenau. To avoid de- 
tection, the Count Octavian quickly put 
on the clothes of a maid servant and lis- 
tened to the plans of the preposterous 
Ochs, who wished a cavalier to go for him 
to his supposed fiancée, Sophie von 
Faminal, and present her with a silver rose 
to indicate his matrimonial intentions. 
The embassy was entrusted to the Count 
Octavian. 








‘As the Princess might have anticipated, 
Octavian found the young Sophie more 
alluring than herself, and immediately set 
about detaching Sophie’s affection from 
the fat and lecherous Ochs. This was done 
in an instant, and it was next necessary 
for the count to employ strategies in order 
to prevent the degrading marriage which 
Ochs intended. There was room at the inn 
to which Ochs abducted the maid (Oc- 
tavian), whom he had ogled in the boudoir 
of the Princess. Octavian played tricks on 
Ochs. The police, Sophie’s father, the 
Princess arrived, but none of them stayed 
the course of young love, and presently 
Ochs took himself off and the Rose Cava- 
lier, removing his disguise, kissed his bride. 

The story by Hugo von Hofmannstahl 
fits cunningly the music of Richard 
Strauss. Der Rosenkavalier has become 
for many one of the world’s great operas, 
performed too infrequently in the U. S. 
The role of the Princess contains a most 
sad and beautiful aria on growing old 
which Frieda Hempel, Rosa Raisa and 
Florence Easton have often sung to no- 
table effect. The rdle of Octavian is to be 
played by a woman, since the lover mas- 
querades as a woman through much of the 
action, and is only 17 years old at best. 


Here, however, is perhaps one reason 
why performances of Rosenkavalier are 
rare in the U. S. It is hard to find among 
the eccentric ranks of the sopranos any 
who are capable of filling, but not burst- 
ing, the trousers of the count, of being 
funny and at the same time handsome. 
There is one such at the Metropolitan, 
Jeritza; but she, always uncomfortable in 
trousers, does not like the réle. Who, 
then, last week, was to sing Rosenkava- 
lier, already once postponed, when So- 
prano Greta Stueckgold, who had been 
selected for the part last week, fell sick? 


Who but Jeritza, despite her distaste and 
although she had already been billed for 
the first Carmen of the season? While 
in a rehearsal of this celebrated opus she 
was informed of the indisposition of 
Soprano Stueckgold, and immediately as- 
serted that if the Metropolitan found suit- 
able costumes she would be Count Oc- 
tavian. Manager Gatti Casazza rubbed his 
hands with happiness, Wardrobe Mistress 
Pangoni put pins in her mouth and took 
up shears, Jeritza stood impatiently, an- 
swering the questions of news-gatherers, 
while the pretty but uneasy clothes of the 
count grew up around her, like the scaf- 





Courtesy New York ‘World 
JerttzA & WARDROBER 
She showed Gatti. 


folding of a superlative statue. “I like to 
show Gatti I can work,” said Jeritza. 

Human interest stories of the diva’s 
sacrifice appeared in all news-sheets, 
written with the most ghastly flaccidity. 
There was no flaccidity about Maria 
Jeritza. She sang Rosenkavalier one eve- 
ning, prowling happily through Strauss’ 
high notes and the tinted words of Hugo 
von Hofmannstahl. The next afternoon, 
she was Carmen, a lady for whom love 
wore different colors. 





—© 


Mail Order Songs 

U. S. composers have yet to make a 
name for any great profundity. That the 
herd of them is, however, swift, timely, 
can scarcely be disputed. News songs now 
figure prominently in Tin Pan Alley. The 
most recent tells of the sinking of the 
Vestris. 
Excerpts: 


Proudly she sailed from New York City, 

Bound for a Land o’er the sea; 

And on her deck were wives and hus- 
bands and children with hearts gay 
and free; 

They sailed on their way, o’er the deep 
blue ocean, never a thought of fear; 

For there on the bridge stood Captain 
Carey a sailor for many a year: 


There on the deck stood the gray haired 
captain, waiting for death to befall; 

And tho we know that some one blun- 
dered we should forgive after all; 

We’re all adrift on life’s mighty ocean, 

where each mistake has its cost, 

And we should learn from this sad story 

if we hesitate we are lost. 

First popularized by marshmallow- 
voiced soloists, recorded on Victor or 
Columbia disks, the news-songs filter into 
every part of the U. S. largely through the 
mail-order houses. “Little Marion Parker” 
as a phonograph record has been sold to 
more than 250,000 persons; as sheet music 
to some 50,000. 


Excerpts: 


She left her home one morning, for 
school not far away; 

And no one dreamed that danger, could 
come to her that day; 

And then a murd’rous villain, a fiend 
with heart of stone; 

Took little Marion Parker, away from 
friends and home. 


The world was horror stricken, and 
people held their breath; 

Until they found poor Marion, her body 
cold in death; 

And then they caught the coward, Young 
Hickman was their man; 

They brought him back to justice, his 
final trial to stand. 


Other ballads-with-a-moral for the mail- 
order circuit and Tin Pan Alley are “The 
Wreck of the Shenandoah,” ‘“The Death of 
Floyd Collins,” more than 200 Lindbergh 
songs. Least melodic in title is “The Hall- 
Mills Case.” 


Excerpts: 
In alittle town in old New Jersey, lived 
a man whose name was Doctor Hall, 
There he preached the Gospel to his 
people, and they learned to love him 
one and all. 


But there was a mother whom he 
courted, one who had no right to share 
his love, 

Every Sunday she sang in the choir, 
while he preached of Heaven up 
above. 

No one knew that she would often meet 
him, no one knew their secret trysting 
place 

And they did not heed the ten com- 
mandments, till they met their Master 
in disgrace. 
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Duncan Disciples 


Seven years ago Isadora Duncan, tired 
of Paris, the U. S. and the conventions of 
both, accepted an invitation of the Soviet 
Government to go to Moscow and found 
a school of the dance. Moscow palled be- 
fore long and Dancer Duncan returned to 
France where in 1927 she died, strangely 
strangled by one of her own scarfs when it 
caught in a wheel of her motor car.* 

Back in Moscow, the seed she had 
planted took root, flourished. Irma Dun- 
can, an adopted daughter, had stayed to 
spread the gospel and teach children, just 
as the Great Isadora had taught her, to 
know music and translate it freely into 
bodily movement. Last week with twelve 
best pupils Dancer Irma arrived in Man- 
hattan to begin there a ten-day memorial 
festival. Her first program, featuring Im- 
pressions of Revolutionary Russia, won 
highest praise. True to Duncan tradition, 
the twelve young Russians are free- 
spirited creatures with no regard for con- 
ventional dance designs. Manhattan voted 
them best of the many Duncan disciples 
who have exploited the name, their dancing 
the worthiest tribute to the genius which 
inspired it. 





*Two illegitimate children, Patrick and 
Deirdre, were also killed in a motor car accident. 
Deirdre was the daughter of Gordon Craig, 
Ellen Terry’s son; Patrick the son, supposedly, 
of Paris Singer of Singer Sewing Machines. 
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and 
oily - The town gossips believed that there were seri- 

ous indiscretions in the private life of a certain eo —  — 
ung leading citizen. They talked the matter over for y ‘% a ee 
his several years. Finally, a new Scripps-Howard & i 

. reporter, scenting what some papers would call . 

nal- : 
The “a good story,” broke into the man’s apartment § ‘ 
aor and secured actual evidence that the tale 
erg 
Tall- was true. 

Proudly he displayed the evidence, and the 
lived story he had written, to his editor. He was 
~ promptly discharged. 
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The unscrupulous and irresponsible stunt re- 
porter of the stage and fiction is conspicuous by 
» he his absence on the staff of a SCRIPPS-HOWARD 











share Newspaper. Courage and ability are there. Skill 
hoir, : and intelligence are there. But they are personi- 
? fied by men of unshakable self-respect. 
meet ° 
sting As a matter of fact, the personnel and the busi- 
ness practices of the SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
com- ‘ 
ester papers are comparable to the best in any branch 
of industry. They are breaking records for 
speed and action ... but not at the expense of 
tired fairness. The flare of genius lights their pages 
yns of ... but not at the expense of accuracy. All the 
Soviet . . , 
radon color and drama of the news is crystallized in 
od be- their columns ... but not at the expense 
1ed to 
ingely of truth. 
hen it td ; 
‘ Owned from within, the SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
f= Newspapers have always been free to set their 
un- 
ved to own standards in journalism. And they have 
airs not only set them high, but they have kept 
2 . . 
y into them high . . . to receive as their reward a 
twelve Dies. ‘ene ap es 
ig reader loyalty unique in the history of the news- 
-morial paper world. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Question Mark 

Endless circles and arcs, endless glis- 
sandos of flight. Over Southern California 
droned the Fokker cabin monoplane 
Question Mark. At the dawn of the new 
year five U. S. Army flyers had swooped 
into the air from Los Angeles. Their re- 
solve was to shatter all existing records 
for endurance flights, to stay in the sky 
until men or engines succumbed. Experts 
had allowed their three Wright Whirlwind 
motors 400 flying hours before bearings 
splintered and cracked, poppet valves 
ceased to pop. The wind-bronzed flyers 
seemed staunch, infallible. 

Back and forth they swept, between Los 
Angeles and San Diego. Every so often 
the Question Mark took on fuel. This re- 
quired uncanny air jockeying. Only, 15 
feet directly above the Question Mark flew 
a fuelling plane piloted by Capt. R. G. 
Hoyt or Lieut. Odas Moon. From this 
plane dangled a thin rubber hose. While 
the planes zoomed at 75 miles an hour 
Lieut. Harry Halverson aboard the Ques- 
tion Mark reached out, grabbed the hose, 
thrust it into the tanks. Once there was 
bungling. Gasoline was spilt. Major Carl 
Spatz, the commander, was burned. Lieut. 
Elwood Quesada was overcome by fumes. 
But later a swinging rope conveyed zinc 
oxide, balm for the- Major. Lieut. Quesada, 
recovered, idled in his berth, read a maga- 
zine. Other ropes were swung, provided 
oranges, oatmeal, coffee. The larder of the 
Question Mark was stocked at the start 
with roast chicken. 





Clouds, air pockets, winds, days, nights. 
Dismayed by enormous puffs of fog the 
flyers left the seacoast, roared over a 60- 
mile circuit above Imperial Valley. They 
broke the U. S. record for re-fuelled flight. 
They broke the international re-fuelled 
flight records.* Shortly afterward fell the 
world’s record for sustained flight (heavier- 
than-air machines).+ There remained but 
two records to pass, that for sustained 
flight (lighter-than-air machines), and the 
distance record.** 

Bridge was played, innumerable cigarets 
were smoked. One motor began spurting 
oil. Sergeant Roy Hooe pussyfooted along 
the slim runway leading to the spewing 
machine, did some windy tinkering. Capt 
Ira Eaker, at the joy stick, wore a haggard 
grin. He headed back toward Los Angeles. 
The day was sunny, the fog had drifted 
away. The fourth day, the eighty-seventh 
hour passed. Had the five flown directly 
eastward. the same distance from their 
starting point they would have been wing- 
ing over Europe. 


*U. S.: 37 hours, 15 min., 14 sec.; by Lieu- 
tenants Lowell Smith & J. P. Richter at San 
Diego, 1923. 

International: 61 hr., 7 min.; by Adjutant 
Louis Crooy & Sergeant Victor Groenen, Bel- 
gians, 1925. 

+Sixty-five hr., 31 min.; by Johann Risticz & 
Wilheim Zimmerman, Germans, 1928. The Ques- 
tion Mark, in one sense, could not break this 
record. The Germans never re-fuelled. 

**Sustained flight (lighter-than-air machines) ; 
by the French dirigible Dixmude. 118 hours, 41 
minutes 

Non-stop distance record: 4,475 miles (Italy 
to Port Natal, Brazil): by Major Arturo Fer- 
rarin and Commander Carlo Del Prete, Italians, 
1928. 











Auicta P. SIMPSON 
She inadvertently porcupined. 


And so it flew, now a hovering buzzard, 
now a darking bee until the seventh day. 
On the seventh day it rested. The Ques- 
tion Mark ended its airy sentence. After 
150 hours, 40 minutes, 16 seconds aloft, 
the plane came to earth. Out of the fuse- 
lage stumbled the crew, shouting greetings. 
For Lieutenant Quesada, a dish of ice 
cream; for Sergeant Hooe, a dress suit; 
for Major Spatz, a shave; for them all and 
for the Question Mark there was the 
acclaim which they had won by keeping a 
seven days’ vigil, so they might snatch 
from the clouds all existing records. 


Joyhopping Publisher 
Priests in your pulpits, 
Taxpayers in pews, 
Kings on your thrones, 
You know as well as me, 
Ye’ve only one virginitie to lose 
And where ye lose it, 
There your hearts will be. 

The heart of Chicago’s Joseph Medill 
Patterson, is in the air. Thus, a month 
ago, he wrote the above Kipling (with 
emendations) for his nickel Liberty. Then 
he boarded his $75,000 Sikorsky amphib- 
ian, Liberty, flew to the Caribbean (Time, 
Dec. 10). With him flew a vivacious mar- 
ried daughter, Alicia Patterson Simpson,* 
22, who a while ago preferred reporting for 
her father’s Manhattan tabloid (Daily 
News) to dancing with Chicago’s eligibles. 
He also took Lieut. Frederick Becker as 
pilot, Engineer Sutter, Radioman Roe and 
Newsman Floyd Gibbons. 

In Liberty’s red leather and lacquer 
cabin Publisher Patterson studied maps 
and winds while Daughter Alicia snuggled 
on a_chaise-longue reading. . They 
stayed at Havana four days. A ‘“norther” 
swept across the bay, nearly bumped a 
bulky launch against the Liberty. The 
crew watched a jai alai tournament and 
cock fights. Finally they took off for 
Santiago de Cuba, stopping en route at 
Manzanillo to avoid a squall and because 
Publisher Patterson liked the name. At 

*Spouse of James Simpson Jr., son of James 


Simpson, potent president of Marshall Field & 
Co. 


Santiago they visited Spanish War battle- 
fields, ate melons, saw the straits where 
much-kissed Hero Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son sank the Verrimac. 

While Daughter Alicia napped and Pub- 
lisher Patterson read Spanish papers, the 
amphibian proceeded to Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti. Waspish U. S. Army pursuit planes 
rose to greet it. Luncheon was served 
amid bougainvillea blooms, mango trees, 
pomegranates. From the air the party 
later saw the craggy citadel where 
Blackamoor Christophe, — self-appointed 
Henri I of Haiti, once dared Napoleon to 
come and get him. They saw the ruins of 
his palace of Sans Souci where the ebony 
ruler, stricken twice with paralysis, split 
his weary brain with a golden bullet from 
a jeweled pistol. They descended to visit 
the castle where Pauline Bonaparte, 
sprightly sister of the Emperor, held a 
tropical court filled with tropic passions. 

Pilot Becker, ill, was quarantined in 
Port-au-Prince. The rest went to Panama, 
inspected submarine bases, game preserves, 
laboratories, spied on the canal from the 
sky. After ten days Pilot Becker, con- 
valescent, joined his companions in Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic. He flew 
from Port-au-Prince in 90 minutes. The 
others motored the same distance in nine 
hours. At the capitol they were wined and 
dined by President Horacio Vasquez. 
Later Daughter Alicia went bathing, kicked 
a sea porcupine which retaliated with a 
dozen barbs to the foot. A native Indian 
shaman extracted most of them with the 
aid of a burning coconut shell and_ hot 
candle grease. 

On Dec. 29 the Liberty cut air funnels 
toward San Juan, Porto Rico. From that 
point a tangential trip was made to St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands. Governor 
Waldo E. Evans played host. Bewailed 
was the lack of famed Virgin Island rum, 
but St. Thomas is U. S. territory. Back in 
San Juan, Publisher Patterson and Daugh- 
ter Alicia paid a call on Governor Horace 
M. Towner, who still hears hurricanes in 
his ears. During the following evening 
some gasoline floating on the harbour 
water exploded. Engineer Sutter was 
blown off the nose of the Liberty. Radio- 
man Roe came hurtling out of the cabin 
saloon. Dexterously swimming and _fire- 
extinguishing, they saved the amphibian. 

Two days later the Liberty left San 
Juan, bound back for Port-au-Prince. 
Radioman Roe stayed behind, his eye- 
brows singed away, his face and arms sting- 
ing. 


Bogota Bound 

Late in November Lieut. Benjamin 
(“Benny the Gas Boy”) Mendez, U. 5.- 
trained chief pilot of ColomLia’s air serv- 
ice, rose from the field at Rockaway Naval 
Air Station, L. I., to fly 4,600 miles to 
Bogota, capital of Colombia (Time, Dec. 
24). He expected to take four days. Last 
week he arrived, in another plane. He 
had been to Jacksonville, Havana, Puerto 
Barrios, Colon, Cartagena, Barranquilla, 
Girardot. He had torpedoed into the water 
at Colon, blasted into a tree at Girardot. 
After the first eight days he was 2,350 
miles from his starting point. After the 
next 33 days he was only 400 miles fur- 
ther. Patriotic Colombians, whose sub- 
scriptions had bought his plane, had long 
since ceased scanning the skies. 
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The Answer 
Cannot be Delayed 


USINEss will be good in 1929 for those who make it good. 
B Net profits will be greater for those who adopt definite, 
practical, money-making plans. It’s a matter of right 
viewpoint — right plans right organization ACTION! 


Your profit line will go up if you sell more at /ess cost — or 
if you hold your present volume and reduce expense. A dollar 
saved is 100°; profit! 


In the smallest stores as well as the largest institutions 
Addressograph products are pushing PROFIT lines up. 
“1,800 new accounts”’ “3 600 orders’ $75,000 savings 
Se ee Such are records of users. 





Standard Imprinter — prints 
through a ribbon and is especial- 
ly adapted to imprinting records, 
dealers’ booklets, house and , . - - - - : 
shop orders, labeis etc. 20 to line —and how they will do the same for YOU. Call or write the 


30 a minute! Addressograph representative near you; or mail the coupon below 


The Addressograph representative wants to tell you how Addresso- 
graph machines will keep the 1929 profit line UP for others in your 


and full particulars will be sent to you without obligation. 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal 


European head office and factory: London, England 
Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, Cardograph 






Super-speed Auto- 
matic—feeds and im- 
prints forms at great 








Universal Ribbon Print 
Electric — especially 
adapted to addressing 
and “‘Filling-in’’ letters 

20 to 30 times taster 
than typists but also 
handles name and data 
writing on all forms, 
2,000 to 3,000 impres- 
sions an hour! 


TRACE MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 


Copyright 1928 Addressograph Co. 























speed of 7,500 an 
hour! Prints bills, 
notices and other 
forms in duplicate, 
triplicate or quad- 
ruplicate. 


Mail with your 
letter-head to 





ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 
907 W. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. 

Please advise how Addressographs 
will increase my sales and reduce 
my operating expense. 






1-1929 
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vichy 


célestins 


french vichy 





entente 
cordiale 


Your true cosmopolite, of what- 
ever nationality, has made the ac- 
quaintance of Vichy Celestins and 
knows from experience its value 
as a regulator of the digestive 
system~ ~ ~Physicians recommend 
this famous mineral water as an 
effective aid in the control of gout, 
rheumatism and the ailments of age 
~~~ Served by clubs, hotels and 
restaurants ~ ~~ Sold by grocers 
and druggists everywhere s ss 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 


Be discreet. There is 
only one Vichy Céles- 
tins. It is the property 
of the French Republic 
and on its bortle is the 
Tricolor of France. 





“bon = jour! 
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CINEMA 


-aramount’s Papa 
(See front cover) 

In 1925, when American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. gave a private showing of 
sound-pictures of people singing, an or- 
chestra playing, a drummer drumming, of- 
ficials of the company waited anxiously for 
the verdict of the man for whom the show- 
ing had been arranged—Adolph Zukor, 
president of Paramount- ‘amous Players- 
Lasky Corp.* Mr. Zukor said then: “I 
think it will be good some day. I'd like 
to see somebody perfect it. Myself, I 
can’t handle it until it’s better.” Last week 
Mr. Zukor said: “From now on at least 
50% of our productions will be sound 
pictures.” 

It was an important indorsement. Dur- 
ing the last two months, Zukor has been 
popping in and out of all parts of the 
Paramount studios in Hollywood, often 
appearing most unexpectedly, examining 
everything. He had never before been 
known to be so inquisitive about the mak- 
ing of his own pictures. But the talkie has 
caused a crisis. First the talkie has greatly 
increased competition in the cinema busi- 
ness—Fox and the Warner Brothers hav- 
ing taken a talkie lead. Second, if the 
talkies become dominant, the U. S. may 
lose its position in foreign markets because 
U. S. stars can, at best, speak only one 
language at a time. Therefore, when Mr. 
Zukor finally pronounced in favor of the 
talkie, he issued orders for a curtailment 
of reckless Hollywood expenditures. 

Having made up his mind, he returned 
last week to Manhattan. And everyone of 
the least importance in his Hollywood 
plant was left to read a book which he had 
given them. That book+ is the story of 
Adolph Zukor and of the shadowland he 
dominates. 





The cinema, once a suspect-competitor 
of the nickel side-show, began its new 
phase in 1912 when Sarah Bernhardt, old 
and lame, said “Pictures are my one chance 
for immortality.” At that time, Zukor, a 
5 ft. 4 in. Jew from Ricse, Hungary, was 
running a movie theatre on Fourteenth 
Street, Manhattan. William A. Brady, his 
temporary partner, distrusted the new 
medium; so did most other producers and 
actors. Most of the theatrical people who, 
lacking other jobs, worked in pictures, 
tried out of shame to stay anonymous. 
Zukor told their names. On a scratch pad 


*Paramount-Famous-Players Lasky Corp. is 
the recognized leader of the industry’s “Big 
Four,” closely followed by Loew’s, Inc., Warner 
Bros. Pictures, Inc. and Fox Film Corp. Chief 
strength of Paramount and Loew’s are powerful 
distributing and exhibiting organizations, 
Paramount operating nearly 400 theatres 
and Loew’s owning some 50 varied companies. 
Chief strength of Warner Bros. and Fox are 


‘the vitaphone and movietone processes, now 


installed in about 1,000 theatres. Warner 
Bros, further clinched its lead in the “talkies,” 
last month, by securing an exhibition outlet, buy- 
ing Stanley Co.’s 255 theatres. Latest earnings 
figures follow: Paramount (9 months ending 
Sept. 30) $5, 974,000; Loew’s (40 weeks ending 
June 3) $6,377,000; Warner Bros. (quarter 
ending Nov. 30, estimated) $2,900,000; Fox 
Film Corp (9 months ending Sept. 30) $4,016- 
000. 

*Tue House Tuat SHapows Buitt—Will 
Irwin—Doubleday, Doran ($3.50). 


one night he wrote a slogan: “Famous 
Piayers in Famous Plays.” 

It was a phrase that ended one struggle, 
began another. Since getting out of the 
steamer Russia at Castle Garden, with $40 
in bills sewed in the pocket of his second- 
best waistcoat, Adolph Zukor had been 
busy all the time. First, for $2 a week, he 
helped an upholsterer, but he weighed less 
than roo pounds then, and pushing down 
sofa and chair springs while he wove fabric 
round them was too hard for him. Feeling 
his strength passing, he got a new job ina 
furrier’s shop, and after working for sev- 
eral years started a little business of his 
own in Chicago. At the World’s Fair of 
1893 he paid 5¢ to see an elephant switch 
its tail in the Edison kinetoscope, the first 
crude moving-picture machine. Author 
Will Irwin says: “That five-cent piece was 
the initial investment which grew into his 
present fortune.” 

Untalkative, small, muscular, shrewd, 
Zukor got along in the fur business. He 
and his partner, Morris Kohn, understood 
fur tradition—when a dealer tried to cheat 
them, one held him by the throat while the 
other ran to the bank to cash his check 
before he could stop payment. In 1897, 
surrounded by a tribal family, he married 
his sweetheart, Lottie Kaufman, in the 
Temple, and shortly afterward quit furs 
and bought a penny arcade in Manhattan. 
Later, when he had shown a profit running 
“Hale’s Tours,” one of William A. Brady’s 
projects, he went home to Ricse for a visit 
and was received by the Mayor and the 
Town Council. 

Just before going on his holiday he had 
added to his “Hale’s Tours” feature a 
moving picture he had seen in Pittsburgh, 
The Great Train Robbery, by Edwin S. 
Porter. “Hale’s Tours” was only a travelog 
—kinetic scenes of Mont Blanc projected 
on a screen in a gallery which rocked and 
swayed to simulate the movement of an 
observation car—but The Great Train 
Robbery was a real story that ran for 
twelve minutes. You saw the bandits rid- 
ing on their raid, the station agent working 
in his office. ‘Hale’s Tours” was in debt 
and Zukor told Brady that moving pic- 
tures would make up its losses. Backed by 
Brady, he started a chain of cinema 
“palaces” in Newark, Boston, Pittsburgh— 
empty stores made into theatres with crude 
stages and chairs bought second-hand from 
bankrupt undertaking parlors. He had one 
real theatre with a piano—the Comedy, in 
Union Square, Manhattan. 

While he had been a furrier Zukor had 
known another furrier named Marcus Loew 
and had invested in Loew’s subsequent 
theatre business. The consolidation of 
Loew’s vaudeville houses, — solidifying 
Zukor’s investment, had made his fortune, 
for the time being, secure. He and Loew 
found that they had common interests. 
Neither owned enough houses to keep a 
“feature” busy the whole year. In the new 
Loew Co. Loew was president and Zukor 
nominal treasurer. Into it Zukor threw all 
his cinema theatres except the three he 
owned with Brady. Zukor said, “I could 
have cashed in then for between $300,000 
and $500,000.” 

Although now a rich exhibitor, he had 
nothing to do with making pictures to be 
exhibited, an industry which had developed 
from Edison’s kinetoscope to a small, tight 
trust consisting of ten producing com- 
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“All Canada 


OPERATING 


TIME 


sets 1ts watch 
by Canadian National 


A? THE largest railway system in all America and one of 


the great transportation systems of the world, Canadian 
National Railways is a vital factor in the daily life of every 
part of Canada. 


Its 22,681 miles of railway extend from coast to coast, 
traversing each of the nine Provinces and connecting the 
great agricultural, mining and lumbering sections of Canada 
with every important city and seaport in the Dominion. 


Wherever you go in Canada, you see evidence of Canadian 
National service. On the streets Canadian Nationa! express 
trucks are handling the 12,000,000 consignments which 
they carry annually. Across the continent you hear the hum 
uf Canadian National telegraph lines. In many of Canada’s 
leading cities and summer resorts you stop at distinctive 
Canadian National hotels. From harbors of the Atlantic and 
Pacific you see Canadian National steamships leaving for 
ports the world over. Across Canada you listen to radio 
programs broadcast by Canadian National's eleven stations. 


Employing over 100,000 of Canada’s people in its opera- 
tions and with activities extending from the largest Cities to 
the remotest settlements, this Dominion-wide system of 
transportation and communication is intimately interwoven 
with the commercial and industrial life of all Canada. 


When you go to Canada travel via Canadian National; stop 
at Canadian National hotels—use the facilities which Cana- 
dian National offers. In planning your trip, call at the near- 
est Canadian National office for any information that will 
help make your visit to Canada a complete success. 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


GJhe Largest Railway System in America 





RAILWAYS + STEAMSHIPS + HOTELS + TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE 
























OFFICES 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
333 Washington Sr. 505 Fifth Ave. 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
420 Main Sc. 1420-22 Chestaut St. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
108 W. Adams St 355 Fifth Ave. 
CINCINNATI PORTLAND, ME 
49 E. Fourth Se Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
CLEVELAND PORTLAND, ORE. 
925 Euclid Ave. 302 Yamhill Sc. 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
1259 Griswold St 3i4 No Broadway 
DULUTH ST. PAUL 
430 W. Superior St. 83 Ease Fifth Sereee 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
705 Walnut Se 689 Market St. 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
607 So. Grand Ave 1329 Fourth Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON, D 
518 Second Ave. So. 901—15th St., N. W 
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Buick! That name has circled 


the slobe... winning ever- 
increasing prestige and popu- 
larity throughout a quarter 
of a century ... until today 
millions of men and women 
the world over comprise the 
Buick market. Buick is a 


Campbell-Ewald client.... 







Advertising 


in addition to Buick Motor Cars, the Campbell- 
Ewald Company advertises the follwing services and 


products: — | ~ American Automobile Association; 
Apex Electrical Household Appliances; Ashley-Dustin Steam- 
ship Line; Bank of Detroit; Burroughs Figuring Machines; 
Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. (Institutional); Caterpillar 
Tractors (Canada); Chevrolet Motor Cars; Consolidated Cor- 
rugated and Folding Paper Boxes and Binders Board; Copeland 
Electric Refrigerators; Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company ; 
Delco-Remy Automotive Products; Detroit & Port Huron Steam- 
ship Lines; Dover Mfg. Co., Lady Dover Electric Irons and 
Percolators; Fireside Industries Home Arts Training; Fyr-Fyter 
Extinguishers; General Motors Building; General Motors of 
Canada (Institutional and Products); Grand Rapids Metalcraft 
Corp., Kelch Heaters; Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck Bod- 


Well Directed 


& 


ies; Holley Carburetors; J. L. Hudson Department Store; Hyatt 
Roller Bearings; Keystone Watch Cases and Howard Watches; 
Kleiner, Tom Moore Cigars; S. S. Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready- 
Cut Homes; Link-Belt Industrial Products; C. H. McAleer 
Automobile Pojishing Products; Milson Extracts and Phar- 
maceutical Products; National University Society Busi- 
ness Coaching; National Bank of Commerce of Detroit; 
New Departure Ball Bearings ; Nicholson-Erie-Dover Ferry 
Line; Oakland Motor Cars; Olds Motor Cars; Paintex Fabric 
Paints; Panama Mail Steamship Co.; Pontiac Motor Cars; 
Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion Springs; 
Rambler All-Metal Aeroplanes |(Canada); Sawyer - Massey 
Road Machinery (Canada); Shotwell Marshmallows; Taylor 
Caps for Men; Union Title and Guaranty Service; Union Trust 
Service; United Motors Service; Webster Cigars; White Star 
Steamship Lines; Wolsey Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In Canada — Campbell-Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal 
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Address our Detroit Office for a booklet featuring the personnel and 
organization of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
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Let This 
Amazing 
Invention 


Keep You In | 
Keen * he Blades 
For Life! 


Sensational New Invention Guarantees You 365 
Slick Shaves a Year—No More Blades to Buy! | 


RISS-KROSS marks such a radical advance in new | 
shaving comfort and economy that it deserves to be 


called much more than a stropper. Rather it is a 
super-stropper—a blade rejuvenator! Almost literally, it | 
makes a new blade out of an old one every day and makes 
hundreds of keen, quick shavés blossom where on'y one grew 
before! 

KRISS-KROSS 3 strops your blade (any make) on the 
diagonal! just like a master barber. Eight “lucky leather”’ 
grooves do the trick in 11 seconds. Automatic flip-flop action. 
Pressure decreases automatically every stroke. Nickel jig flies 
up to notify you when your blade is ready with the kee 
cutting edge that steel can take! 


Unusual Offer 


Right now—to introduee hRISS-KROSS stroppers, I will | 
e vi 
A 





nest 





a surprising new kind of razor without extra charge. 
ally 3 razors in one. 
ion. A flip of the 
makes it (1) T- 
ve; (2) straight (old 
; or (3) diagonal 


Instantly adjustable to any shaving 


Sn 








sty le 
(new way). Gives a slid- 
ing instead of pulling 


stroke, Simply zips 
through the toughest crop 
of whiskers. Made of 
rustless metal. Comes 
with 5  special-process 
blades and is entirely 
like anything you ever saw before. | 
Write for Details at Once! 

This astonishing offer is limited. Send the coupon for infor- 

mation on amazing KRISS-KROSS inventions today. They | 


Mystery Razor 


FREE! 


un- | 








ar: sold only through authorized representatives——(or direct | 
from the fa uctory)—and are even more remarkable than I can | 
tell you here. Clip the coupon today for full details. No | 


obligation. | 
AGENTS: Make Big Money 


Many are making big money as KRISS-KROSS repre- | 
sentatives. $75—$200 a week. Gift razor is marvelous busi- | 
ness-booster. We have a unique sales-plan that brings unu- | 
sually sizeable profits. J. C. Kellogg made over $200 in seven 
days. And H. King made $66 profit in one 8-hr. day! 

Spare tit ne workers, office and factory men make $5—$10 
extraad just showing KRISS-hROSS to friends and fellow | 
employes. Send coupon for details. Check bottom line and 
mail at once! 


pi“ KRISS KROSS 


RHODES MFG. CO. STROPPER 


Dept. A-2663, 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo- 








] Rhodes Mfg. Co., Dept. A-2663, 
1418 Pendleton Ave., I | 
I St Se wergs Mo. 
t it obligation, send me details and special offer | 
| o KI RISS-K ROSS super-stropper—and the 3-way razor 
ul are giving with it. r 
POND. 0 065500 tnse canes ¥evn scenes ceecseesesenere | | 


j City PRR ce ntnnnc0csevnnee 
) Chee “k "this. space if interested in becoming an 
i KRISS-KROSS representative. t 
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panies. Zukor, looking for new attractions 
for his houses, had been thinking of pro- 
duction when he wrote the slogan that 
afterward became the name of his com- 
pany—the Famous Players. Gambling all 
his money on his belief that there would 
be profits in advertising cinema actors like 
“legit” actors, he fought to break the trust. 
While his wife sold her jewels and friends 
loaned their savings, he moved into a new 
apartment, bought an automobile, rented 
offices in the Times Building, Manhattan, 
and presented Sarah Bernhardt in Queen 
Elizabeth at the Lyceum Theatre. 

From Mr. Irwin’s report of what hap- 
pened after that, you learn that Mary 
Pickford’s girlhood ambition was to earn 
$20,000 a year before she was 20, that 
Samuel Goldwyn’s real name is Goldfish, 
that David Wark Griffith was once a re- 
porter, Cecil B. De Mille a writer of 
vaudeville sketches, and that Playwright 
Eugene O’Neill’s father, James O’Neill, 
acted in Zukor’s first pictures. You learn 
how Ben Schulberg and Hiram Abrams, 
after the latter had been discharged by 
Zukor, organized United Artists; how 
Douglas Fairbanks, William S. Hart, 
David Wark Griffith came to fame, how 
Zukor bought Paramount and parted from 
Mary Pickford and how the War, wiping 
out foreign competition, made the whole 
world a market for Famous Players. 

The fantastic expansion of the company 
from its shaky start to its present com- 
manding position as Paramount-Famous- 


Players-Lasky Corp. was not achieved 
without crises. Zukor came near going 
broke twice in the first year—Daniel 


Frohman saved him the first time with a 
loan of $50,000, his life savings; the sec- 
ond time was when his studio caught fire 
and burned down without, however, de- 
stroying the rolls of celluloid film in a fire- 
proof safe. Zukor spent $7,000 making 
The Prisoner of Zenda, a record price in 
1912; by 1916 even an ordinary program 
picture $40,000; soon he was to 
make films that cost $1,000,000. 

As his prosperity grew positive, and, 
finally, prodigious, his way of life changed 
oe, had always liked to live ex- 
pansively. When comparatively poor, he 
had hired a maid, put his children in 
private schools, and learned to play tennis. 
Now he bought a thousand acres on the 
Hudson River and built a house with 
private golf links, tennis courts, green- 
houses, herds of purebred cattle, a 
swimming pool surrounded by gardens and 
1 theatre for private projections of his new 
pictures. In the summer he travels to 
Manhattan every day in a power boat, and 
in the spring and fall in one of his cars. 
In the winter he goes abroad or lives in a 
hotel. 

The Paramount Building in Times 
Square, Manhattan, 30 stories high, is the 
capstone of his career.* Now 56, he is 
still a shrewd and exacting overseer of his 
vast businesses and he still looks a good 
deal like the furriers with whom he used 
to compete. His face, at once courageous, 
sly and stern, is set in hard lines curving 
downward. He has small hands and feet, a 
cauliflower in his left ear, and the skin of 


cost 


*To vie in size with Zukor’s Paramount build- 
ing may be the projected William Fox’s Fox 
Theatres Corp. building, to be erected at an an- 
ticipated cost of $10,000,000 on Broadway at 
47th Street. 
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Mr. & Mrs. ZuKOR 
sold her jewels, bought an 
automobile. 


his face is traced with the faint scars left 
by a skin disease that bothered him badly 
when he was younger. He speaks fluent, 
correct English in an accent derived partly 
from Hungarian and partly from his youth 
in Chicago and East Side Manhattan. 
Aside from the talent for stabilizing new 
ideas, which is responsible for his success 
in business, the quality in Zukor that out- 
weighs all his other qualities is his loyalty 
to ties of blood, race, nationality. “He has 
always,” says Irwin, “had a kind of mania 
for helping his relatives half of Ricse 
corresponds with Adolph Zukor; some- 
times one trans-Atlantic mail brings him 
40 or 50 letters. He keeps for his Ricse 
correspondence a special drawer of his 
desk. Sometimes he sits at the head 
of the great table in the dining room with 
forty relatives-in-law strung out before 
him. There is, too, the nursery, where play 
the four babies presented to him by those 
satisfactory children, Eugene and Mildred. 
A delegation of European moving-picture 
producers, coming to Zukor for a confer- 
ence of international importance, found 
him on the lawn, fifth member of a game 
of tag. His studios and offices have 
sensed the growth of this paternal and 
patriarchal quality; and his office nick- 
name—behind his back—is “Papa Zukor.” 


o 


The New Pictures 

What a Night. Bebe Daniels, who in 
the course of her career has made 52 full- 
length cinemas, includes in her routine one 
more plot with its main set in a newspaper 
office and most of its laughs in Herman 














Manckiewsz’s subtitles. Best shot: Bebe 
Daniels trying not to sneeze. 
Captain Swagger. Starring Rod La 


Rocque, this unlikely story of War heroes 
after the War, one a German Baron, the 
other an amateur bandit fast becoming pro- 
fessional, is happily without dialog. There 
is some good dancing by the doublers for 
Swagger and his girl who are supposed to 
be Russian entertainers in a high-grade 
night club. 
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WHEN POWERS CONTROLS INVENTORY INVESTMENTS 





ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in gen- 
eral use wherever such work 
as this is done: 


Payroll and Labor Distribu- 
tion — Material and Stores 
Record — Sales and Profit 
Analysis—Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistics—Pub- 
lic Utilities Accounting—Cen- 
sus and other Vital Statistics 
—Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting — Chain Store 
Sales and Inventories—Fed- 
eral, State and Municipal 
Accounting — General Ac- 
counting. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


..e these cards 


start and stop 
production 


HE burden of estimating kind and quantity of demand rests with the manu- 


facturer today. From hour to hour, he must know his stock and feel the trend 
of current desire. 


With Powers Mechanical Accounting Equipment, he does. 

Powers cards are punched from the physical inventory records. Added to these 
are cards from production deliveries. Cards representing sales are removed from 
the perpetual inventory files. The remaining cards, serially numbered, are an ever 
present inventory picture, analyzed by kind, size, price and every other characteristic. 

Cards representing sales orders are further used for Powers Automatic Billing 
and serve as the basis for selection of items to fill the order. Mechanically arranged 
by merchandise characteristics, by territories, by salesmen or by values, they further 
produce analyses that eliminate guess work from market determination. 

Yes, you could do all this manually but it would be expensive and too slow to 
prompt the production of best sellers or to prevent the accumulation of lemons. 
There is a Powers representative near you. He will gladly call or send you literature. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 
Powers Accounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





PRINT NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 
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SMOKING 
WRINKLES 


HERE’S a brand-new wrinkle for 
smokers. One that jiggles up the 
favorite smoke to a mellow perfec- 
tion you’d never expect. It’s a sim- 
ple wrinkle too — just the daily 
use of Squibb’s Dental Cream— 
once in the morning —once at 
night. 

Squibb’s pleasantly steals away 
any after-taste or stoginess. More 
than that, it leaves a whole legion 
of Milk of Magnesia particles that 
protect you at The Danger Line. 
These little mites fight long after 
use, too, to keep your smoke appe- 
tite bracy and fresh. 

Drop in any drug store and buy 
a tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream. 
You'll find it’s a mighty inex- 
pensive help to all-day smoking 
satisfaction. 40c a generous tube. 

Copyright 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 





GUARD THE 
DANGER 
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MEDICINE 





Pituitary Prizewinner 

After the American Association for the 
Advancement of 
winter meeting in 
7) and the 5,000 


Science had ended its 
Manhattan (TimE, Jan. 
scientists were scatter- 
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Dr. OLIveER KAMM 
There is hope for the pudgy fat, the 
scrawny thin. 


ing back to their schools and laboratories, 
last week, Dr. Shirley Wynne, New York 
City’s health commissioner, commented 
ruefully, in effect: “It is well to listen 
when the scientists consider the age of the 
earth, the limitation of space, and the ulti- 
mate structure of matter. But the public 
weuld be more grateful if, from the gath- 
ering, there came word of cures for such 
dread maladies as cancer, pneumonia, 
heart disease, Bright’s disease, pulmonary 
tuberculosis, influenza and meningitis.” 

Yet close and happily upon Dr. 
Wynne’s comment came the announce- 
ment that the best paper of 2,coo read at 
the meetings was of direct import to medi- 
cine. It was Oliver Kamm’s “Hormones 
from the Pituitary Gland.” 

Dr. Kamm, 40, director of Parke, Davis 
& Co.’s chemical research laboratories,* 
discovered and reduced to pure form two 
hormones of the pituitary gland. The pi- 
tuitary is located at the underside of the 
brain just back of the nose and has a little 
skull of its own (the sella turcia). An- 
cients believed it the seat of the soul. Mal- 
development of the pituitary creates lop- 
sided people—giants, dwarfs, grotesquely 
infantile & fat ones. Pituitary extract 
(pituitrin), doctors have known for a 
score of years, does three things: 1) it 
raises blood pressure, 2) it contracts the 
pregnant uterus and thus is a valuable aid 
in childbirth, 3) it controls the excessive 
output of water by the kidneys (diabetes 
insipidus). It seemed strange that one 

*Makers of biological drugs make profound re- 
searches for their products. Parke, Davis of 
Detroit is especially famed for andrenalin, Mul- 
ford of Philadelphia for snake-bite antivenoms 
and acidophilus bacteria, Lederle of New York 
for diptheria antitoxins, Lilly of Indianapolis 
for liver extract, Patch of Boston for cod liver 
oil, Squibb of New York for milk of magnesia. 





gland was so diversely protean in effect. 
Perhaps there were more than one pitui- 
tary hormone severally at work. 

Dr. Kamm, who taught chemistry at 
the universities of Michigan and Illinois, 
attacked the problem for Parke, Davis. 
Two hormones do exist, named by him 
“alpha hypophamin pitocin” and “beta 
hypophamin pitressin.” Alpha causes ute- 
rine contraction. Beta raises blood pres- 
sure and controls the amount of water 
which the body retains in its tissues. A 
man with an abnormally large amount of 
pituitary beta in his system becomes. 
pudgy fat; with an abnormally small 
amount, scrawny skinny. By realizing this 
doctors can control obesity by restricting 
a patient’s liquid as well as solid food. 
Presumably they can fatten up puny indi- 
viduals by dosing with pituitary beta and 
water. 

For isolating those hormones, for de- 
scribing his methods of work very clearly, 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Science described Dr. Kamm’s talk the 
best delivered during the meeting. And 
for that they gave him a $1,000 prize. 
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Fee-Splitting 

As new president of the New York 
Academy of Medicine and hence a quasi- 
national personage, Dr. John Augustus 
Hartwell last week assumed boldness and 
denounced the profession’s chronic evil— 
fee-splitting. The practice of medicine has 
become so complex that the general prac- 
titioner must usually call in a specialist 
for many services which formerly he did 
himself. The patient pays two fees, usually 
(in Manhattan and other large communi- 
ties) $10 to the family doctor, $35 to the 
specialist. And usually the specialist 
secretly rebates a few dollars to the small 
doctor who called him into consultation. 

Fee-splitting in the U. S. “has grown to 
alarming proportions.” It results, stated 
Dr. Hartwell categorically, ‘in two evils: 
1) the selection by the family physician 
of a specialist who will pay the rebate, 
which may readily lead to the employing 
of a less qualified man than would other- 
wise be obtained; 2) an increased charge 
by the specialist to cover the unacknowl- 
edged rebate. It is a secret understanding 
between two professional men which they 
dare not bring into the open.” 

To such rebuke Dr. Hartwell’s Man- 
hattan colleagues listened, as doctors else- 
where would listen, some queasy, most 


phlegmatic. 





go 


Cow, Goat, Pig & Man Fever 

Malcolm Herman Soule, back last week 
at the University of Michigan, lecturing 
on bacteriology, has solved the cause of 
undulant fever’s spread in the U. S. 

It has long been known that milk from 
goats infected with Malta fever causes 
undulant fever in man. More recently it 
was discovered that milk from cows suf- 
fering from contagious abortion causes 
undulant fever. Bacteriologist Soule found 
that pigs apparently healthy carried a germ 
that causes undulant fever. The four germs 
are very much alike, yet different enough 
to have fooled bacteriologists. Dr. Soule, 
by brilliant laboratory technique, proved 
that the four were the same, looking dif- 
ferent and acting differently in different 
animal hosts, Cookingsheat kills them. 
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brings sparkling, crystal 


Movies 
of your winter play days 





FY ERY winter outing — your favor- 
ite outdoor sports—each bit of 
interesting, snow-painted action—be- 
comes material for a cherished personal 
movie, with a Bell & Howell Fumo 
motion picture camera in your hands. 

Make the most of winter's many 
movie opportunities. Get action pic- 
tures of your children at play. Catch 
and retain their happy snow battles, 
those careening sleds, the building of 
the snow-man. Secure scenes of the ski- 
meets, skating parties, ice-boating car- 
nivals and other winter outings you 
attend. Motion pictures such as these 
will become priceless to you— increas- 
ing in value with each passing year. 

Because of their unerring accuracy 
and watch-like precision, Fitmo Cameras 

-equipped with the highest 
quality lenses obtainable— 
yield beautiful, clear winter- 
time movies, even under ad- 
verse light conditions which 
often discourage the taking of 
ordinary snapshots. 

For almost a quarter of a 


century Bell & Howell have 





“What you see, 
you get 


movie cameras used in producing feature 
pictures shown in “first run” theaters 
throughout the world. Many of these 
cameras Cost up to $5000 each. 

Bell & Howell Fimo Cameras have 
most of the adaptability and all of the 
fine precision of construction that dis- 
tinguish these costly studio cameras. 
Yet they are light in weight, convenient 
in size, attractive in appearance and 
low in cost. Their operation is simplic- 
ity itself. Simply look through the 
finder, press a button and—‘“‘what you 
see, you get.” 

For black and white pictures, Fimo 


Cameras use Eastman Safety Film (16 ° 





mm.)—in the yellow box—both regular 
and panchromatic—obtainable at prac- 
tically all dealers handling cameras and 
supplies. Fitmo Cameras and 
Fimo Projectors are adapt- 
able, under license from East- 
man Kodak Company, for use 
of Eastman Kodacolor film for 
home movies in full color. Cost 
of film covers developing and 
return postpaid, within the 
country where processed, ready 


supplied the professional “What you see, you get” to show at home or anywhere, 


BELL & HOWELL 


LEMS 
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FitMo 75 
Pocket size. Ideal for winter outing use. 
Available in three rich colors. Price $120, 
including carrying case. 


Fitmo 70, shown in oval—the most adaptable 
and highly perfected personal movie camera 
ever made. Built for lifetime satisfaction. 
Price, with distinctive carrying case, $180. 


Fitmo Projector is a simple, safe, 
compact, portable instrument of great 
precision which makes it possible to 
screen either black and white or natural 
color home movies with unequaled bril- 
liance and unflickering steadiness. 

Bell & Howell also 
provide Eyemo—the 
hand-held (35 mm.) 
camera for those who 
desire to commercial- 
ize their movies. 

See a Filmo dealer 
for demonstration or 
write for descriptive 
booklet, “What You 
See, You Get.” 


Filmo Projector 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. A3, 1818 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. » New York » Hollywood + London (B & H Co., Ltd.) + Est. 1907 
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RELIGION 


Cathedral Skeleton 


Deep down in the crypt of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, Manhattan, rattled 
the bones of the Protestant Episcopal 
family skeleton last week. All the famed 
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A BisHop 


There was also a Dean, a goat and a 
skeleton. 


trustees* of the cathedral held their backs 
to the door and feigned guileless smiles, 
but the hollow knock of femur and tibia 
was audible to many observers, and while 
the skeleton clanked, a lone goat roamed 
disconsolately out of the cathedral close 
into the wide, wide world, and that was 
young Rev. Joseph B. Bernardin, who, 
until last week, was assistant to the cathe- 
dral’s dean and instructor in the choir 
school. 

When the Diocese of New York was 
seeking a successor to Bishop Charles S. 
Burch eight years ago, Rev. William 
Thomas Manning was but a minority can- 
didate. There were two objections to the 
then rector of Trinity: 1) he was a 
“High” Churchman, while his predecessor 
Bishop Greer had been of the “Broad” per- 


suasion; 2) he was a native of England, an 
Anglophile 

While the voting was in_ progress, 
William Randolph Hearst’s  scarehead 


newspapers burst one morning upon the 
street with rabid appeals not to make an 
Anglomaniac the Bishop of New York. 
The shock of this insolence caused a re- 
vulsion in Dr. Manning’s favor, and he 
was speedily elected to the high office of 
Cathedral Heights. 

It was a time for tact on the bishop’s 
part. All factions must be placated while 
the campaign for funds to complete the 
great cathedral was going on, so Bishop 
Manning tactfully retained Dean Howard 
Chandler Robbins, who had been nomi- 
nated by his predecessor. Broad dean and 


*Among the lay trustees are Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Frankl’‘n Delano Roosevelt, George 


Woodward Wickersham. 


High bishop, they labored side by side in 
the vineyard, and the money came rolling 
in. During these years, now and then there 
were tiffs, but nothing critical. The skele- 
ton of high-church Anglophilism never 
once so much as twittered. And finally the 
Gothic dream was fairly funded. 

Then, at last, Bishop Manning began to 
be less diplomatic. When the Anglo- 
Catholic Congress met in Manhattan last 
fall he went openly to preside over it. That 
congress was so “high” that it looked to 
some quite Romish—what with masses, 
and talk of the rosary, and of prayer for 
the intercession of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Broad-churchmen were affronted. 

At the cathedral, meanwhile, Bishop 
Manning began to carry things with what 
some people called a high hand. Church 
organs of Broad leanings criticized the 
bishop as ““monarchic,” as “magnifying his 
office to a mediaeval portentousness.” 

And last week came the crisis, in which 
Mr. Bernardin was goated. 

Mr. Bernardin is a young clergyman of 
scholarly and social graces, educated at 
Yale and at the patrician Magdalen Col- 


-lege. Oxford. The young headmaster of 


the cathedral’s choir school, Rev. William 
Dudley Foulkes Hughes, an_ especial 
protégé of Bishop Manning’s, also is an 
Oxford man, but he attended the quite 
plebeian Hertford College there. Never- 
theless, as bishop’s friend, Mr. Hughes was 
able to irritate Dean’s Assistant Bernardin. 
At last Mr. Bernardin could stand no more 
and resigned, preferring charges against 
Mr. Hughes. 

Bishop Manning was vexed. He not only 
accepted Mr. Bernardin’s resignation from 
the choir school, but also demanded that 
Dean Robbins dismiss the saucy clergy- 
man as his assistant. And thus at last, with 
years of repressed vexation seething in 
them, Broad dean and High bishop faced 
each other on a definite issue. 

Unwilling to oust the hapless Bernardin, 
Dean Robbins tendered his own resigna- 
tion to the cathedral trustees. Bishop 
Manning advised them to accept it. The 
dean had long been wanting to be free of 
administrative cares, so as to do more 
preaching, the bishop argued, it would not 
be right, now, to stand in his way. 

Startled and dismayed, the trustees, 
veiling their pang with smiles, postponed 
action on Dean Robbins until their next 
meeting. Bishop Manning took to his bed 
with influenza, made no statement to the 
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press. Dean Robbins was out of town 
Mr. Bernardin clung to his lodgings. 
dodged reporters. But it was confidently 
predicted that the high-church Anglophile 
skeleton would be on the table when the 
trustees assembled. 
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Salvation Rift 


On every corner the world around they 
took their stand last week as usual, just 
after nightfall. Tambourine shook, cornet 
squealed, trombone grunted. The thin 
bleat of pinched spinster voices, shrilling 
from time to time in accents of wailing 
fervor, took up the immemorial hymns. 
“Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb. . .?” 

In all its gutters from Frisco to Bombay, 
Melbourne to Cape Town, the Salvation 
Army was on the job, inviting harassed 
and stricken souls to the peace which 
passeth understanding, doling alms. Some 
were saved and some scoffed; but neither 
gave three thoughts to a lonely old man in 
an isolated cottage in Southwold, Suffolk, 
who spent last week some _ harassed, 
stricken nights. He was General William 
Bramwell Booth, commander of the Sal- 
vation Army.* He was afraid of his sister, 
Commander Evangeline Booth of the 
Army in America. 

Once he sought to depose her. Now she 
had come to London seeking to depose 
him. 

Word of her arrival was kept from 
Brother Bramwell at first. Physicians who 
had cared for him for two years, ill with 
nervous collapse and enfeebled by his 72 
strenuous years, said he could not stand 
the shock. But finally, fearing lest the 
moil and ferment at international head- 
quarters should come in some more violent 
manner to his ears, his wife and his daugh- 
ter, Commissioner Catherine Booth, gently 
informed him. 

His tired head with its tossing white 
mane slumped back on the pillow. “What- 
ever people may think . . . they must feel 
this is rather rough on me.” 

Family Rows. Whatever causes were 
alleged, twice the family of General 
William Booth, founder of the Salvation 
Army, has been bitterly estranged, in each 

*Tradesmen in the neighborhood of the 
Southwold cottage stated that General Booth 
assumes the name “Bernard” when retiring there 
for rest. When Salvation Army members visit 


him they take off their uniforms, appear in plain 
street clothes. 
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AUNT EVANGELINE 


She had vivacity but... 


© Keystone 
Niece CATHERINE 
... both had the nose. 
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MILLS METAL 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


PARTITIONS 


For the Man 
Who Has the 1929 Idea 


There is abroad in the land a group 
of men in this year of 1929 whose 
progress is measured in terms of their 
ability promptly to remove the dross of 
doubt and tradition and reveal the white 


metal of fact. 


To such men 1929 beckons. And they 
will respond with increased efficiency, 


lower costs and greater profits. 


To the man who has the 1929 Idea, Mills 
Metal Interchangeable Partitions offer a com- 

mon bond of interest. Always a definite factor 
of economy, the new improved and newly designed 


Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions are easier 





Photograph of the Mills Metal New Executive Office Partitions 


to install, easier to take down and re-assemble; 
greater production has brought its quota of 


economy. 
Any change required in office or factory depart- 
mental layout is accomplished when you want it, 


without delay or confusion. Thus executive de- 





cisions are made more 
potent. They go into 
effect immediately. Im- 
patience is replaced by 
action; and that’s the 
key-word this year of 1929! 


That is what Mills Metal 
Interchangeable Partitions 
offer to the go-aheads wherever 
they may be. No matter what 
your business — whether your 
requirement is a fine office, general office, ma- 
chine shop or foundry—there is a Mills Metal 
Interchangeable Partition for your purpose. 
A line to the home office will bring detailed litera- 
ture and a well trained partition man who speaks 


the 1929 language. 
THE MILLS COMPANY 


A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 
902 Wayside Road - - Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


New/ 


A remarkable expres- 
sion of economy in 
toilet partitions. 
Marblmetal— com- 
bining all the fine ad- 
vantages of marble and 
metal with the econ- 
omy of metal. A 1929 
idea. Send for descrip- 





tive literature. 





OLUMBUS was scared. 
Who wouldn’t be? With 
all his convictions, there 
must have been a lurking 
fear that after all the 
Earth might be flat, just 
as everybody thought. In 

MM the middle of any dark 
= night the Santa Maria 

might go careening over 

the edge into oblivion. 

Every lurch of the vessel 

helped to keep the ugly 

thought alive. 





After all, Columbus was challenging 
the belief of centuries. No one had 
sailed into the Western Sea before. 
There were no charts . . . how could 
he know? How could he sleep at night? 


American business today is navigat- 
ing strange seas. Speed, style, consoli- 
dations, high wages and high buying 
power, chain distribution, electrical 
development, synthetics, and all the 


Whats leeples Nights Columbus 


other manifestations of changed con- 
ditions have completely revolutionized 
the business outlook. 


We hold the highest faith in the 
future of American business. It has 
met the problems of an expanding civ- 
ilization with courage and resourceful 
intelligence. 


But the very success of American 
business has presented its leaders with 
new problems. Today they are pio- 
neers on a scale never before approxi- 
mated; and yesterday’s trusted business 
barometers no longer clearly point the 
way. 

The very greatness of business today 
underscores the need for a new navi- 
gating instrument, one that will help 
interpret the effect of todzy’s events and 
today’s changes on tomorrow's operating 
statements. 


That is the expanded purpose of The 
Magazine of Business—to be a magazine 
of interpretation; to search for the sig- 
nificance and the consequences of 


McGRAW-HILL 


Mc GRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., New York 
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events; to help you foresee their influ- 
ence on your business; to help you 
prepare for them and make them work 
to your advantage. 


The Magazine of Business also covers 
today’s business conditions and treats 
of ideas tested in one type of business 
that are applicable to another— 
but always in the spirit of interpreta- 
tion. 


In achieving the purpose of The 
Magazine of Business, its editors are en- 
riched by the entire resources of the 
McGraw-Hill organization, whose 
contacts, records, sources of informa- 
tion and 128 specialist editors pene- 
trate those basic industrial and busi- 
ness fields where many of the new de- 
velopments originate. 


McGraw-Hill engineering, indus- 
trial and business papers are all allied 
with The Magazine of Business to catch 
events at their origin and to show 
where they may be leading. 


Whatever your business, it is subject 
to the influence of events taking place 


ust Have Had 


outside as well as within—in the elec- 
trical, chemical, mining, construction, 
machinery, transportation, textile and 
other fields. You cannot directly watch 
every development and take the time 
to project its significance to your busi- 
ness. But The Magazine of Business does 
it for you. 


Marketing counsel, research, news 
gathering facilities—in a word, the re- 
sources of McGraw-Hill—are applied 
to enable The Magazine of Business to 
fulfill its purpose as a magazine point- 
ing the way ahead for the business 
executives of America. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 


is one of 24 McGraw-Hill publications, 
all actuated by the same spirit of interpre- 
tative purpose. 600,000 industrialists, engi- 
neers and business men subscribe regularly 
to these publications. More than 3,000,000 
use McGraw-Hill books and magazines 
in their business. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Chicago - Philadelphia - St. Louis - Cleveland - San Francisco - Boston - London 
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case over management of the American 
Army. 

Brother Bramwell was his father’s chief 
of staff in 1896 when the first break took 
place. A brother, Ballington Booth, was in 
charge in the U. S. With his wife he was 
very successful, made many friends. None- 
theless Father William Booth abruptly 
ordered him home. Brother Ballington re- 
fused to obey, resigned from the Army, 
organized the Volunteers of America in 
rebellion. The Volunteers are still in ex- 
istence, although not at all powerful. 

Commander Evangeline Booth was sent 
to take up the work in the U. S. 

Eight years later Father William died. 
In the hands of executors he left a sealed 
envelope. It was solemnly torn open. In- 
side was the name of Brother Bramwell, 
nominated General of the world-wide tam- 
bourine Army in dynastic succession to 
Father William. 

Before long Brother Bramwell became 
dissatisfied once more with the manage- 
ment of affairs in the U. S. In 1922 his 
differences with Commander Evangeline 
became acute. He sent her the same mes- 
sage which Father William had sent Bal- 
lington: get ready to come back to Eng- 
land. Commander Evangeline sent him 
the same message Ballington had sent 


EUROPE 1929 


ours sailing in March, April, May, June; July; fea- 
curing motor trips to the Italian Hill Towns, the 
Riviera, Swiss mountain passes, the Thames Valley 
ant Shakespeare Countrys 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLE SS1OURS 


447-T Park Sq. Building, Boston 





Father William: I won't. This time, 
friends in the U. S. made things so hot for 
Brother Bramwell that he saw fit to re- 
instate his sister. 

Meanwhile the American Army had 
grown until it represented more than half 
the strength of the whole terrestrial organ- 
ization. Its properties were appraised at 
a reproduction value of $37,000,000. It 
could make use of 150,000 tambourines, to 
give one each to all its lads and lassies. 

Democracy. A power greater in many 
ways than the Pope’s was left in Brother 
Bramwell’s hands. He could elevate or 
demote officers at will. He was sole trustee 
of all Army properties in England and 
Australia. By scribbling a name on a slip 
of paper he could nominate his successor. 

This last Brother Bramwell is supposed 
already to have done, and it is rumored 
that the glittering name is that of his 
daughter Catherine, now 42. 

Having defeated Brother Bramwell’s 
effort to depose her, Aunt Evangeline sud- 
denly took the offensive. She led a move- 
ment to lop away Brother Bramwell’s 
autocratic power, and make the office of 
generalissimo hereafter elective rather than 
dynastic. Invoking the memory of Father 
William, Brother Bramwell rejected all 
such proposals. Then he fell sick. 

A meeting of the High Council, com- 
posed of the 63 Army commissioners, was 
called. It had never met before. Its sole 
function is to oust an unfit leader, choose 
a fit one. 


Bon Voyage. At distant ports on seven 
seas the Commissioners, panting, embarked 
for London. At New York Aunt Evan- 
geline, shedding her army uniform and tak- 
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ing an assumed name, departed secretly on 
the Olympic. Reluctantly she left behind 
her horses, dogs and Pekingese pup Tiny, 
for British quarantine regulations denied 
their entrance. Arriving in London, she 
was not granted permission to see her 
sick brother. She engaged a suite at the 
Howard Hotel. Flowers sent by friends, 
baskets heaped with fruits, made it a 
bower. Niece Catherine did not send gifts. 

At international headquarters Aunt 
Evangeline inquired for Niece Catherine. 
Niece Catherine sent word she would be 
down presently, and then departed privily 
by a side door for home. Eventually the 
two did meet, but what passed between 
them was kept a family secret. 

As the commissioners arrived one by 
one speculation was furious. Aunt Evan- 
geline and Niece Catherine were both 
named as candidates for Brother Bram- 
well’s sabre. But it was reported that the 
sick man saw the writing on the wall and 
would resign, at the same time tossing 
under the ingle-log the fateful envelope 
with his name of names. It was acknowl- 
edged that the Army had reached the 
gravest crisis of its history, with reorgan- 
ization . . . or, at worst, disorganization 
. .. to result. 

The High Council was called to order at 
Sunbury on the Thames, the Salvation 
Army’s West Point, 23 miles from London. 

Sighed Brother Bramwell: “I’ve always 
loved the Army. And I’ve done my best 
for our people. . . .” 


— 


Prussian Penance 


At the oaken door of the Franciscan 
monastery at Gorheim, in the principality 
of Hohenzollern, faltered one morning a 
timid knock. The monk who answered 
found a cringing wretch there, broken with 
years of suffering. He identified himself as 
a onetime Colonel of the Kaiser’s armies, 
personal friend of the Crown Prince, who 
had led his regiment gallantly to France. 
But a sense of guilt for his part in war 
obsessed him, and now he sought to make 
penitential amends, following the example 
of the gentle St. Francis of Assisi. 

He was admitted, donned the rude 
brown habit with hempen girdle, the san- 
dals on his bare feet. That was two years 
ago. Word of his entering the monastery 
spread through the land. 

One by one, brother officers, Prussians 
and Bavarians, followed him to Gorheim, 
not only because they were sad for the 
blood they had shed, but also because they 
disliked the post-war world. During the 
last few months the penitents have come 
by twos and threes, until last week it was 
calculated that at least 200 had been re- 
ceived as novices at the monastery. Most 
of them were socially prominent in Berlin 
and Munich, living lives of blithesome 
ease, swanking at regimental reunions. 

Now they rise at 3 o'clock for lauds, 
and at 5 o'clock go each to his post: some 
to herd swine, some to cultivate the fields, 
some to clerks’ desks. Each day has 
periods for prayer and meditation. To 
prior and sub-priors they owe utter obedi- 
ence. 

In the bright places that will know them 
no more, friends of the 200 novices de- 
clared soberly that their tortured haste to 
do penance showed “the deep-founded de- 
sire for peace among the German people.” 
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SCIENCE 


The Diplomacy of Science 

Brisk and dapper in his striped suit, Dr. 
Harry Elmer Barnes paused a moment 
deep in thought, as the New York train 
pulled in at Northampton, Mass., station. 
Had he remembered to pack: 1) his purple 
socks? 2) his lemon-yellow shoes? 3) ele- 
gant ties, in hues and number sufficient ? 
And had he packed too, in his mind, plenty 
of his bright, daring, fetching, original 
phrases, enough to give the solemn old 
boys a jolt? 

Phere was for instance that phrase about 
being unable any longer to view this earth 
as “a training camp preparatory for life 
in the new Jerusalem.” For six years he 
had been trying it out on the girls in his 
sociology classes at Smith College. When 
they had heard it once or twice, they never 
forgot it. 

Thus assured, Jolter Barnes grabbed the 
train for New York. Earnest scientists 
from all over North America were gather- 
ing for the meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
under the thoughtful presidency of famed 
Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn (Time, Dec. 
31). Jolter Barnes fidgeted while they de- 
livered their addresses. Then he got his 
chance. 

Up he stood and declared that man needs 
a new concept of God based on science, a 
concept such as Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, famed modernist preacher, might 
formulate. He said the ten commandments 
would have to be revised for this enlight- 
ened age. He declared there is no sin. 

Then last week Jolter Barnes went back 
to his sophomores at Smith, while moun- 
tains heaved behind him. 

Dr. Osborn gave the first heave. He de- 
clared Jolter Barnes’s theological speech 
an unwarranted intrusion on a scientific 
body. “There is no conflict between science 
and religion. Some of the greatest men on 
science have been very religious.” Dr. 
Joseph Mayer, head of the Tufts College 
sociology department, hastened to aver: 
“T disagree most emphatically with Mr. 
Barnes.” 

From the clergy came a wry farrago. 
Dr. Milo Hudson Gates at the Chapel of 
the Intercession called Jolter Barnes a 
smart-Alec. Dr. Lyman P. Powell at St. 
Margaret’s remarked that Jolter Barnes 
confused front page publicity with ordered 
knowledge. Rabbi Nathan Krass at Temple 
Emanuel contended: “Science enhances 
the glory of God.” Cardinal Hayes at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral listed a score of great 
men in biology, anthropology, astronomy, 
surgery, pathology, who have been Cath- 
olic, religious. 

Dr. Fosdick ignored Jolter Barnes’s in- 
vitation to make up a new God. Said he: 
“The foremost religious minds are becom- 
ing more scientific, and the foremost scien- 
tific minds are becoming more religious. 
It is the little minds in both camps that 
cause the trouble.” 

Back home at Smith College, President 
William Allan Neilson found his mail 
doubled over night. The extra letters were 
from alumnae, begging him to drop Jolter 
Barnes. 

Meanwhile patient observers wondered 
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“Unfinished 
‘Business !”’ 


f tetera is always a long list of items 
entered upon the book of life under 
the heading “Unfinished Business” 
when its last chapter is closed. But 
there is one item that should NOT be 
included in this list. It is life insurance. 


To allow life insurance to remain 
from day to day under the heading 
“Unfinished Business” is to gamble 
with the future of those dependent 


upon you. The time to provide for that 
future is NOW. 


It is just possible that the most im- 
portant thing you could do today is to 
consult the nearest Provident Mutual 
Representative on this vital subject. He 
will gladly give you the benefit of his: 
insurance training. You will find a re- 
freshing sincerity in his counsel—a real 
desire to help. Take the first step to- 
ward removing life insurance from the 
“Unfinished Business’ chapter of your 
life’s book. 


A type of insurance that 
has become of vital im- 
portance among members 
of partnerships or owners 
of corporations is BUSI- 
NESS INSURANCE— 
designed to offset the fi- 
nancial loss caused by the 
death of important mem- 
bers of the organization. 
Your nearest Provident 
Mutual Representative is 
familiar with this type of 
protection. Ask him or 
write to the Company 
itself. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna. 


Founded 1865 
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LEARN to SPEAK any LANGUAGE 
Quickly—Like a Native 


1 

Books alone will never teach you a foreign lan- 
guage. Speak French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man, English... any languagee. . accurate- 
ly... by the simplest, easiest, quickest, eco- 
nomic me thod. The rapidity with which the 
Cortina Method will enable you to speak a 
foreign language will amaze you and your 
friends. 


$5 Trial Offer will start you. Write now for 
complete information, Address Dept. Tw. 


CORTINA ACADEMY 
105 West 40th New York 
St. 


Established 
1882 
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# Eat Tree-Ripened Florida Fruit. Fancy 
2: varieties Oranges, Grapefruit and Tan- 
gerines, fresh from trees to your table. 
Price $4.50 per Crate (1 3/5 Bu.) 
14 Crates $2.50. F.O.B. Express here. 


i E. O. CARVER’ Auburndale, Fla. 














what the heaving was all about. For this 
address was nothing new. The gags were 
threadbare, the gist substantially the same 
as a speech Jolter Barnes gave two years 
ago in New York, before the Free-thinkers’ 
Society. As for the philosophy, that, they 
remarked, was older than St. Augustine.* 
But circumstances have lent what would 
have been harmless a new menace. 
Following the lead of 
Arkansas, some 20 
acts to prohibit the 


Tennessee and 
states are considering 
teaching of evolution. 
Dr. Osborn is a sort of U. S. Secretary of 
State for Science. Nothing alarms him 
more than the spread of the anti-science 
movement. Dr. Barnes’s address tended 
to undermine the Osborn diplomacy by 
scaring ignorant people. Therefore, in the 
name of Science, Dr. Osborn denounced it. 


O God, under the 
I began to hear 


‘I thought not of Thee, 
figure of an human body: since 
aught of wisdom, I always avoided this; and 
rejoiced to have found the same in the faith of 
our Spiritual Mother, Thy Catholic Church.” 
(From the Confessions, VII; cér. 


A.D.) 
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Born. 
ernor and 
Texas. 


to Gov- 
Austin, 


the first-born, 
Dan Moody of 


A son, 
Mrs. 


Born. To Mrs. Jacob Bertriscky, 36, of 
Scranton, Pa., Bridgie & Rosie, sixth set of 
twins, eighteenth and nineteenth children. 
Thirteen Bertriscky children live. 

Engaged. Christian Keener Cagle, 
famed West Point and All-American haif- 
back, of Merryville, La.; to Marion Halle 
of New Roads, La. 


Engaged. Clarence R. De Mar, 


40, 
famed marathon runner, of Melrose, 
Mass.; to Margaret L. Ilsley, religious edu- 


cator, of Melrose Highlands. 

Engaged. Richard Kidston Law, re- 
porter for the New York Herald-Tribune, 
son of the late British Prime Minister An- 
drew Bonar Law; to Mary Virginia Nellis 
of Rochester, N. Y. 








Engaged. Frances Minturn Hall, Man- 
hattan scioness & sculptress, great-grand- 
daughter of Author Julia Ward Howe 
(“Battle Hymn oi the Republic’’), kins- 
woman of Publisher & Mrs. Cyrus Her- 
mann Kotzschmar Curtis, Editor & Mrs. 
Edward W. Bok, the late Novelist F. 

Crawford, the late Socialite Ward 


Marion Cr 
McAllister; to Thomas Clark Howard, son 


o: Henry Howard, Newport chemical 
engineer & yachtsman. 
J 





Married. Diana Cumming, daughter of 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming of the 
Public Health Service; and Manville Ken- 
drick, son of Senator John Benjamin Ken- 
drick of Wyoming; in Washington. Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge was among the guests. 





Married. Rosabelle Laemmle, daughter 
of Cinema Tycoon Carl Laemmle (Uni- 
versal); and one Stanley Bergermann; in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

nae” ee 

Married. Ruth Brady, daughter of the 
late famed Manhattan financier James Cox 
Brady; and the Hon. Michael Scott, heir 
presumptive to the earldom of Eldon; in 
Bernardsville, N. J. 

ey ae 

Married. Catherina Petronella Smuts, 
daughter of famed General Jan Christiaan 
Smuts, onetime Premier of the Union of 
South Africa and a founder of the League 
of Nations; and William Bancroft Clark, 
great grandson of the late famed orator 


John Bright, of Street, Somersetshire; in 
Irene, Transvaal, South Africa. 


Re-elected. John R. Voorhis, 99, Grand 
Sachem of Tammany Hall; to be president 
of the board of elections of New York 
City. 

er ae 

Died. Norman St. Clair Hales, actor of 
Freeport, L. I.; by falling through a Man- 
hattan firehouse pole-hole on New Year’s 
Eve. Firemen were in jeopardy; for re- 
ceiving late visitors, for suspected revels. 

Died. Joseph Willard Legg, 41, famed 
expert in oscillography (wave phenomena). 
inventor of the osiso (portable oscillo- 
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graph) and the polar high-speed camera, 
Westinghouse associate; of pneumonia; in 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. With his camera, which 
takes 3,000 pictures a second, Inventor 
Legg discovered that lightning flashes are 
a series of complex spirals. 


on()— 





Died. Frank Henry Teagle, 49, soda 
fountain manufaciurer, brother of Presi- 
dent Walter Clark Teagle of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey; of heart disease; 
at his home in Cleveland. 





Died. Edwin S. Bayer, 59, president of 
famed Julius Kayser & Co. (hosiery, un- 
derwear) son-in-law of Founder Julius 
Kayser; after an operation; in Manhattan. 





¢ 





Died. Dr. Joseph Sailer, 61, heart 
specialist of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, organizer of the National Heart 
Association; of heart disease; in Phila- 
delphia. 





Vy 





Died. Edward Palmer York, 63, Man- 
hattan architect (York & Sawyer—Bowery 
Savings Bank, Guaranty Trust Building, 
Pershing Square Building), of Princeton, 
N. J. & Stonington, Conn.; after an opera- 
tion; in Manhattan. Like many a famed 
architect, Mr. York served his apprentice- 
ship with McKim, Mead & White. 

Died. J. Horace Harding, 65, famed 
Manhattan banker, Chairman of American 
Railway Express Co., many-times director 
(public utilities, copper, cans, railways) ; 
of influenza and blood poisoning; in Man- 
hattan. 





Died. Nicholas Nicholaievitch, 72, 
Grand Duke of Russia; of protracted 
pneumonia; at Cap d’ Antibes, French 
Riviera (p. 19). 

Died. William Charles Adamson, 74, 
onetime member of the U. S. Customs 
Court in Manhattan, onetime U. S. Repre- 
sentative from Georgia, author of the 
Eight Hour Railroad Bill;* of pneumonia; 
in Manhattan. 











Died. George Lewis (“Tex”) Rickard, 
potentate of pugilism; in Miami, Fla., 
where he was arranging a bout between 
Jack Sharkey and Young Stribling. Jack 
Dempsey was at his deathbed. 

Born in Kansas City, Tex Rickard was 
a Texas cowpuncher at 10, a town marshal 
at 23. Then he went goldward to Alaska, 
ran dance-halls, saloons, gaming-tables, 
dug ore with Novelist Rex Beach. In 
1906, gambler of Goldfield, Nev., he bally- 
hooed the town by promoting his first 
prize-fight (Joe Gans v. Battling Nelson). 
In Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden 
he sat at a 2-ton bronze desk, dispersed 
bills to knowing panhandlers as he passed 
out of the building. He brought dress 
suits, décolleté gowns to the ringside, was 
dined by 500 tycoons (Schwab, Baruch, 
Ringling, Chrysler, Mackay, Gimbel). 
Always he cringed from surgery. He died 
of infection following an operation for 
gangrenous appendicitis. 

*Railroadmen prohibited from working more 
than eight hours a day, except in emergencies; 
strikes and lockouts illegal, except after 90-day 
notice; the President empowered to take control 
of railways in national emergencies, 











Do You Know 


Your Market? 
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A “market” 
is sold in the plural 


An editorial by 


W.C. Dunlap, Vice President, in Charge of 
Sales, The American Multigraph Sales Co. 


The new conception of a “‘market”’ 
is not singular; it is plural. You do 
not have A market for a certain 
commodity but many markets. 

Some markets can be sold at a 
profit; others cannot. In some 
markets the sales yield does not 
adequately repay the cost of culti- 
vation. 

Successful selling today is selec- 
tive. It knows which markets can 
be cultivated without extravagant 
expenditures of time and effort. It 
develops a method of reaching 
those markets with sales effort ad- 
justed to their individual ability to 


absorb the product and timed to’ 


meet current conditions within the 
field. 

Many students of business are 
saying that a full recognition of 
this principle will go far to correct 
that condition known as “‘profitless 
prosperity.” If our own experience 
is typical — and we believe it is — 
it confirms that expectation. Selec- 
tive selling has brought us larger 


profit, improved collections, better 
average earnings for our salesmen, 
and larger volume. 

We have done two things which 
helped to bring this about: (1) We 
have made a careful study of our 
general market and broken it up 
into its component markets along 
lines of industrial classification, 
financial strength, and location; 
(2) We have developed Multigraph 
equipment of new flexibility 
for the distribution of effective 
selling effort to large or small 
groups on any sort of a timing 
program. 

How this was brought about and 
how it has accomplished results for 
us involves a number of details 
which willinterest executives study- 
ing the problem of reducing sales 
cost and widening margins of 
profit. If you will address a letter 
to W. C. Dunlap, 1834 East 40th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, I shall be 
glad to go into the subject and dis- 
cuss it with you in greater detail. 


There is a new 


MULTIL RAPTT 
for today’s 


new selling conditions 
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) Ships... 


9 ships... 
15 ships... 


Piece 


and the largest 
ship building program 


in the world. 


as of 


Australia... Empress of Scot- 
land ... Empress of Canada 
...First-class...and first-class 
ina wayall their own. TheEm- 
press of Britain, 40,000 gross 
tons, under construction. 


The four Duchesses . 


raising cabin-class to a new 
peak of luxury... all brand 
new...all 20,000 gross tons. 
Eight other great ships... 
offering every class...every 
price...every type of accom- 
modation . . . 3-to-5 sailings 
a week. Ne 
These are the ships that 
redouble the joy of St. Law- 
rence-Canadian Pacific . 
the other seaway to Europe. 
Such is the 1929 Atlantic 
fleet presented by the largest 
shipbuilding program in the 


world. Such expansion can 
be caused only by popularity. Yi 


a ee. 


ws 


4 
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Montreal and Quebec to 
England, Ireland, France, 
Germany. Information and 
booklets . . . if you have a 
good travel-agent, ask him. 
Otherwise write any Cana- 9) 
dian Pacific Branch office: J 
New York, 344 Madison Ave. 
. . . Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd. ... Montreal, 141 St. 
James St... . 14 other cities 


in U. S. and Canada 


4) 


{ 
ST. LAWRENCE-< 


Canadian 
Pacific 


Seaway to 


EUROPE 


ALA. 
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Cricket 

If the sun never sets on the British 
empire, then there is seldom a time when 
it is not shining down on a cricket game. 
Last week, when London was in darkness 
and the old, sick king stirred in the night 
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Jack Hosss 


. gave the visitors their start. 


at Buckingham Palace, the most important 
cricket of the year was being played in 
Melbourne, Australia. This was the third 
match in the series played yearly between 
a team of picked Britishers and a team of 
picked Australians for the “ashes.’* 

The English had already won the first 
test at Brisbane, and the second at Sydney. 
The third, if they won, would clinch the 
series for them. Since a test usually lasts 
for a week or more, the inhabitants of 
Melbourne had plenty of time to watch. 
On the first days of play, the crowd was 
small. Then word got around that the 
Australians were making a fine stand and 
the grandstands began to fill. 

At the end of their first innings of the 
third match, England had 417 and Aus- 
tralia 397. When Australia had completed 
its second inning, the tourists went in to 
bat on a wicket that after a rain and five 
days of play was ridged and torn so that 
it favored the bowlers; it did not seem 
possible that the English batsmen would 
be able to reach 332 runs to win. Jack 
Hobbs gave the visitors their start; shortly 
after the interval for tea, he was bowled 
out with 49; Herbert Sutcliffe continued 
with Jardine and the day’s play ended with 
nine wickets to fall. 

Sutcliffe was at last given leg-before- 
wicket after he had scored 135, his sixth 
century of the present series, batting for 
six hours and 15 minutes. The wickets 
fell faster when he was removed. As the 
afternoon lengthened, it at last .seemed 
likely that England would pass the Aus- 
tralian total. Finally, Geary, the bowler 


*In 1882, when Australia won her first match 
on English ground, cartoonists pictured an urn 
containing the ashes of British cricket. Since 
then the teams have contested for the “ashes.” 





who in an earlier test’ had retired five 
Australian batsmen in 18 overs, made 
the winning hit. 


There are two more tests still to be 
played. Using a scheme that baseball 
magnates would like to apply to the 
World Series, cricketers do not give up 
theif game as soon as one side has won. 
The series will be resumed at Adelaide on 
January 25. 

Cricket is liked by almost every British 
citizen, no matter where he lives. It is 
played with a ball harder than a baseball, 
with big flat bats, with eleven men on a 
sidé, two batters (one at each wicket), a 
bowler, a wicket-keeper, and an interval 
of tiffin. Th professional members of a 
team eat in a part of the clubhouse separ- 
ate from the amateurs’ and their names 
are printed without “Mr.” in the line-ups. 

The purpose of the game, offensively, is 
to knock down with the ball either or both 
of two loose-balanced wickets which it is 
the batsman’s business to defend. When 
one of the batsmen knocks the ball away 
from his wicket, he may exchange places 
with the other batsman, thus scoring a 
run. The procedure of scoring does not 
greatly differ from that used in two-old- 
cat; but cricket is unique among all games 
for profound, untechnical and subtle rea- 
sons. Its rhythm, the pace at which its 
climaxes are reached and at which they dis- 
appear, is slower than anything except the 
growth and decay of empires. 

Besides the test matches between Eng- 
land and Australia, the great cricket 
matches are played between the public 
schools of Britain—Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
Westminster—between counties, or be- 
tween professional teams. The greatest of 
all professionals is famed Jack Hobbs, one 
of the best batsman in cricket, who made 
16 centuries last season. He played with 
the English team in Melbourne last week, 
received a tremendous ovation for his 49 
runs made in England’s final innings. 

Later, interviewed concerning his re- 
ported retirement, he repeated his willing- 
ness to stand down and give others a 
chance if England should win the third 
test. 





Riegels’ Run 

Roy Riegels, the 175 Ib. centre and cap- 
tain-elect of the California football team, 
sat last week in the warm sun on the side- 
lines, with 70,000 people staring down at 
him and shouting. Not one of them would 
have changed places with him. 


The Rose Bowl Tournament has come 
to be in a sense the most significant foot- 
ball event of the year. At the end of each 
season, the best of the Eastern teams Is 
invited to play the best team beyond the 
Rockies, in the Rose Bowl, at Arroyo Seco 
just outside of Pasadena.* This year, 
after the Army and N. Y. U. had been 
smashed by Stanford and Oregon Aggies, 
Georgia Tech was asked to come out West. 
It seemed at first that a lion was asking a 
rabbit to come inside his den; when a 
picked Eastern team last fortnight beat a 
picked Western team, people thought that 
perhaps the analogy was that of a bear en- 





*Not, as erroneously stated in Time, Dec. 10, 
in Los Angeles. 
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, tertaining a wasp and the odds on the game 
approached even money. 

The West Coast grew excited; big pow- 

erful cars rolled up the white roads that 

run above the California shore. A moving 





l picture actress with a white Pekingese dog A 
2 and one other companion rode to the game LUBRICA TING LA THER 
) in her black Rolls-Royce. Graham Mac- 
Namee, anxious to start talking, came on TO R EL | E VE 
1 from the East. On New Year’s Day the 
sun rode over the Rockies in a mist and 
1 swung down over the Pacific, a huge bulb Ss H AV | N G 
S set in a reflector that might have been 
| | made out of blue tin. Billy Mundy of the e Gy | CTi Oo NM 
1 Atlanta Journal sent the game over the 
a radio: “They’re huddlin’ down there . . . 
| it looks like a crap-shooters’ formation a em 
a and Lumpkin is wavin’ his arms like he — ‘ia 
- wanted a seven, a touchdown . . . there 
S he goes... he’s clear... he’s clear 
Y . > « BO, six men got him... .” 
: = ee ee HERE IS MORE to shaving than 
of Georgia Tech fumbled on his 25-yar¢ : 
Is line and Riegels picked up the bell, ‘col: merely softening the beard. Men have 
a lided with someone, spun around, and be- learned that by painful experience. 
y gan to run toward his own goal-line. No For there still remains the harsh scrape 
3S > ¢ ay_YCA ‘ re 
« = sions after him oor Photographers and pull as the razor’s steel edge is forced 
who, quicker than Riegels’ team-mates, ; ; 
rt saw their chance not to prevent but to across the tiny peaks which hold the 
1- immortalize a tragic event (see cut). At hairs. This friction scours the skin, pro- 
va last, Lom started after Riegels but he ducing heat and painful smarting. 
a did not catch the lumbering centre until ie 
ts they reached the four-yard line. He tried To take the torture out of shaving in a 
: to tell Riegels what had happened but scientific way, Listerine chemists have per- 
ne 


though he shouted the words into his ear, 
Riegels could not hear him in the roar of 
g- * the crowd. Lom grabbed his shoulder and 


fected an amazing shaving cream which 
lubricates the skin! 

















* pointed back up the field. On the two- A velvety film of soothing glycerine 
“4 a. a. two oe Tech more smooths the path of the razor. The effect 
7? <nocKec legels across Is OWN goal-line ee ; a 
e- but the referee put the ball six inches isinstantaneous. Thesame old blade which 
ol ahead of it. On the next play Tech scored used to hop-skip-and-jump, slides along 
qe a safety, two points, and soon afterwards as gently as if it wiped the whiskers off. 
ae Roy Riegels ran off the field to the players xx TI psteenie J d ki 
ith bench. BHARMACALCOMPANy ? ne toughest beards, the tenderest skins, 
aly " , , iii ST. LOU'S Mo ‘ , e 2 ” . ° ine 
so The final score was Georgia Tech 8, yield to this — 7 cream, which in 
49 California 7. cludes cosmetic lubricant, menthol for 
iia, extra coolness, and the antiseptic essential 
ng- oils of Listerine. 

x. No need to rub the lather in, No need 
to rub the lotions on. Your face will feel 
glad, and you will grin and bless the day 
on which you first tried Listerine Shav- 

ap- ing Cream, 

im, . 

te Will you pay 10c 

a 
= 
uid | a month for shaving comfort? 
There are certain little luxuries crammed with 118 inches of lu- 
sme which every man deserves. One of _ bricating, cooling cream. More 

note them is the finest cream he can get than enough for 157 shaves, easily a 

ach toease the daily irritation of shaving. fiveemonths’ supply. At 5oc the 

5 2 So we offer this new lather-maker saving is obvious. 

t . of supreme and unrivalled quality. Atany good drug or department 

cam Listerine production economies store, ask for Listerine Shaving 

eee? make possible the big white tube, Cream. Lambert Pharmacal Co., 

een ° 

ries, St. Louis, Mo. 

Test. } 

ng a 

na 

at a 





that 


= wan "| Shaving Cream 


. . . photographers saw their chance. \ 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Harvester Holidays 


In all its 30-odd plants throughout the 
Middle West and South, in Canada and 
Cuba, in France and Germany and Sweden, 
foremen and factory-managers of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. (McCormick) 
beamed with paternal smiles, clapped their 
boys and girls on the back. Alexander 
Legge, their stern, potent President, per- 
mitted them to announce last week a mil- 
lion-dollar-a-year vacation plan adopted by 
the company for its 40,000 employes. Two 
weeks of holiday every year will be given 
workers in all manufacturing departments, 
as well as office help. And this vacation 
will be with pay, an unusual arrangement 
in the industrial world. 

Meanwhile Henry Ford, announcing 
jobs for 30,000 more men in his Detroit 
plants,* declared himself in favor of a 
different method of assuring leisure to 
workingmen. His employes, drawing a 
minimum wage of $5 a day, will work only 
five days a week, be laid off two. Said 
Ford: “A six-day week is all right for 
machines but a five-day week is enough 
for men.” 





*Still more jobs would be open if Ford pians 
for a two-mile tunnel, to bring 1,000,000,000 
gallons of water a day from the Detroit River, 
were approved by city authorities. The tunnel 
would be the property of the city, although 
built by Ford money. The project was laid be- 
fore the Detroit aldermen last week. 


Crowds of 25,000 and more swarmed 
last week at the gates of the Ford plants, 
clamoring for the new jobs. They were 
being taken on at the rate of some 500 a 
day. Although many came from far East 
and West in quest of work, preference was 
given to men already living in Detroit. 
Soviet Invitations 

Upon the Soviet’s sensible invitations 
Thomas D. Campbell, world’s largest in- 
dividual wheat grower, prepared to sail for 
Russia this week, and Ford and G. M. C. 
were considering the construction of 
assembly plants there. 

Mr. Campbell’s farms (in Montana) are 
vast and profitable because he uses ma- 
chinery almost exclusively for planting, 
cultivating and harvesting. The Russians 
want him to put his system to work on 
10,000,000 acres of wheat and flax land. 
His project may lead to the purchase of 
$100,000,000 worth of U. S. farm machin- 
ery. The Russians also want Mr. Camp- 
bell to spend three months each year with 
them. On that invitation he was not deter- 
mined before he sailed from Manhattan. 

The Ford and G. M. C. invitations 
looked to speed up Russian industry. The 
country has 150,000,000 population, but 
only 22,000 motor vehicles, 40,000 trac- 
tors. Complementary to this intention the 
Soviet has just placed a $250,000 order 





eA Financial -Axiom 


6 ee ERE Is one simple equation which is a finan- 
cial certainty for the men and women who are 
doing the work of America today. It is this: 


Continuous Saving p/us Scientific Investing 
equa/s Assured Financial Independence. 


Your thrifty determination to win financial 
success in this land of opportunity, coupled 


with the aid of a capable investment banking 
house are the factors necessary to obtain the de- 


sired results. 


Write Now for our folder —T-2 
“How WE Alp INveEsrors,”’ or, better still, 
let us talk it over with you in person 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisHEp 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


PORTLAND, ME. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 





for truck engines and transmissions with 
Hercules Motor Corp. of Canton, Ohio, 
and Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co. (G. M. C. 
subsidiary) of Syracuse, N. Y. Russians 
will assemble the machinery in Russian- 
made 34-ton trucks and busses. 





Eastern R. R. Consolidation 


Daniel Willard for the 
Ohio and the Van Sweringens for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio last week made 
another feint towards accomplishing con- 
solidations of eastern railroads. In 1920 
Congress authorized the railroads to con- 
solidate into trunk systems. But there was 
no acceptable plan. So the railroads have 
bought to form system themselves. Be- 
tween the Mississippi, Great Lakes and 
Atlantic Seaboard, the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and B. & O. were solidly 
braced to take on smaller lines. The Van 
Sweringens entered the situation by buying 
control of the Nickel Plate, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Erie, Pere Marquette and Hocking 
Valley and offering a plan (contested in the 
event) for unifying them. Leonor Fresnel 
Loree entered it by control of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson and the Wabash, by buy- 
ing near control of the Lehigh Valley and 
by getting an option (lapsed in the event) 
on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 

Thus there grew to be five factors in 
the eastern railroad situation. Rules re- 
quire that they or any other group take 
weak railroads into their systems that 
compete in their business, that they avoid 
injuring each other’s business, above all 
that they serve the public equitably. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is their 
moderator, referee, judge. 

Such stipulations put great railroad 
executives to tussling like small boys. 
The eastern railroad situation became a 
mélée where each one of the big partici- 
pants tried to do at least three things at 
once—grab as many prosperous small rail- 
roads as possible, shove his opponent 
away from good roads towards poor ones, 
avoid kicking the I. C. C. (ze., the pub- 
lic’s interests). The railroads soon recog- 
nized that such promiscuous buffeting was 
unprofitable. For one thing, the turmoil 
made their customers aware that not yet 
were all great corporations “good corpora- 
tions,” like Judge Gary’s U. S. Steel Corp. 
So the railroad executives withdrew to 
secret confabulations and pacts. 

It soon became evident that the Penn- 
sylvania and Loree interests had joined 
for a run-run-pull-away match against the 
New York Central, B. & O. and Van 
Sweringen interests. At the year’s end 
the situation was this: 

Mr. Loree had nominally dropped out 
of the eastern contest. He still controlled 
his Delaware & Hudson. But he had sold 
his (7. e., D. & H.’s) control of the Wabash 
and his near control of the Lehigh Valley 
to the Pennsylvania. He had forfeited his 
option on the B., R. & P. 

The Pennsylvania (William Wallace 
Atterbury, president) had the _ biggest, 
best-integrated, and most strategically 
located system of the district. It had con- 
trol of the Wabash and almost half the 
stock of the Lehigh Valley. Most 
nificantly it was in process of establishing 
itself in the public mind as the eastern 
railroad. This it was doing by institu- 
tional advertising and by pushing new 
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A ‘“‘CLEMCO"” Trojan Suite Installation in the offices of the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
New York City. ““CLEMCO"" Representatives: Flint & Horner Company, Inc., New York City 


Value Beyond Price 


A fine office reflects an executive ideal — of giving Value 


Beyond Price. 
A fine office features the friendliness of precious woods, 
“different” artistic designs and masterful cabinet craftsmanship. 


Value Beyond Price is evident in all “CLEMCO” Desks 
and Fine Office Suites. 


We will mail you, ‘Pointers In Planning An Office’ and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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Facilitating the Handling 
of 6-Million-Share Days 


VITAL part of the machinery of the 
New York securities markets is that 
which safeguards and expedites the transfer 


of ownership of the millions of shares dealt 


in daily, 


More than 28% of the total number of 


companies whose shares were traded in dur- 
ing a recent typical day on the New York 
Stock Exchange are served by this Company 
as registrar or transfer agent. The number 
of shares transferred or registered by us was 
more than 31% of the total. 


The corresponding figures on the same day 
for the New York 
Curb Market were 
17% of the companies 
and 20% of the total 
shares traded in. 

The handling of 
such a large volume of 
transactions has been 
entrusted to this Com- 
pany because of itslong 
experience and excep- 


tional facilities. 


Through our Trust Department we act in every fidu- 

ciary capacity —as transfer agent, registrar, trustee, fis- 

cal agent, etc., for corporations and governments; and 
as executor and trustee, etc., for individuals. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


























railroad features, as electrification, air-rail 
transportation. 

New York Central (Patrick Edward 
Crowley, president) had done those pro- 
motional things, also. Only last week did 
there come intimation (not announce- 
ment) that the New York Central would 
electrify its lines all the way from Man- 
hattan to Buffalo. In railroad alignment 
the road had stood fairly unmoved. Its 
major action was to take one-third the 
stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie from 
the Van Sweringens, who bought the road 
from the Rockefellers. They retained one- 
third interest, gave the B. & O. the last 
third.* 

Baltimore & Ohio (Daniel Willard, 
president ) owned one-third of the Wheel- 
ing and all the Western Maryland. Sig- 
nificanily it had succeeded, almost as well 
as che Pennsylvania, in gaining favorable 
public attention—this through inspired 
newspaper articles, by painting its engines 
and trains brightly, by using “biggest” 
engines, by its great centennial exposition. 

Van Sweringens had switched around 
their lineup. Instead of the Nickel Plate, 
they made their Chesapeake & Ohio the 
name road, and had asked the I. C. C. to 
approve the C. & O. owning the Hocking 
Valley, Pere Marquette and Nickel Plate. 
They bided their time about drawing their 
Erie into the system (I. C. C. is. still 
cogitating this matter). Besides, the Van 
Sweringens had worked the Wheeling deal; 
owned: one-third of its stock. And they 
had suddenly bought the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh, whose option Mr. Loree 
had lost. 


Such was the eastern railroad situation 
at the beginning of this year. Mr. Loree 
out, Mr. Atterbury metaphorically on his 
wary toes, Mr. Crowley breathing heavily 
to one side, Mr. Willard anc the Messrs. 
Van Sweringen sparring. The C. & O. and 
B. &.O. protagonists were obviously irked 
with the Pennsylvania general because he 
had not shared his Wabash and Lehigh 
Valley stock with them, as they had shared 
Wheeling with the New York Central 
chief. 

Last week Mr. Willard and the Messrs. 
Van Sweringen feinted. They let it be 
known that very shortly they would ask 
the I. C. C to permit them to “acquire” 
not to consolidate, certain other railroads. 
The C. & O. would ask to “take over” the 
Nickel Plate; Pere Marquette; Hocking 
Valley; Erie; Virginian; Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western;+ Bessemer & Lake 
Erie; Pittsburgh & Shawmut; Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern; and other short 
lines. The B. & O. would ask to “take 
over” Wabash (from the Pennsylvania) ; 
Ann Arbor; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
(Henry Ford’s well-renovated road); 
Western Maryland; Reading; Central of 


*The Taplin brothers of Cleveland want the 
Wheeling, as they do the Western Maryland, to 
hook up with their short Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia and form a private Lakes-to-Ocean coal 
road. So they demanded that the I. C. C. forbid 
the B. & O., N. Y. Central and Van Sweringens 
to own the Wheeling. The I. C. C. last week 
continued to cogitate. 

+Not to be confused with Mr. Loree’s Dela- 
ware & Hudson; nor with the trifling, run-down 
‘Delaware & Northern which reached the news 
last week when Samuel E. Rosoff, Manhattan 
subway builder, bought it on speculation. New 
York City will probably need part of its right ot 
way for a new water supply system. 
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A Pleasant Office 


... Ws easy with Art Metal 


The practical beauty 
of this fine furniture 


inspires better work 


USINESS men, we offer you 
office comfort... and smart- 
ness along with keen efficiency. 


These qualities are combined in 
Art Metal Steel office furniture. The 
practical beauty of this equipment 
inspires better work. 


Nor were these qualities achieved 
overnight. They have developed, 
as your own business has grown, 
over a period of time. Art Metal 
has had forty years’ experience de- 
signing office equipment. 


Art Metal engineers appreciate the 
needs of modern business. They 
plan to perfectly fill these needs. 
And their designs are wrought from 
enduring steel by master craftsmen 


The results are desks with trim 
clean lines . . . smoothly working 
files . . . fire-safes that protect valu- 
able records . . . sanitary, fire resist- 
ing steel shelving. All units are fin- 
ished with special enamels in natural 


47 


wood grains or rich olive green. 


Add to this the fact that steel 
does not splinter, warp or break. 
First cost is last with Art Metal. 


Office layout booklet... free. Send 
for “Office Standards.” This new 
booklet contains helpful data on 
office layouts. We'll gladly send 
you a copy free along with any of 
the catalogs listed below. Just men- 
tion the ones you wish. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelvings; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright File 
Units; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. 

The Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, New York. 


Art Metal — 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 
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No. 1 of a series of Advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 





Steers Drink... 


NE subsidiary of the 
American Water Works and Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., furnishes the 
water for washing and watering 
six and one-half million head of 
live-stock every year. 


A steady demand by a stable in- 
dustry for an essential service. . . 


Water for industrial and domestic 
uses supplied in 16 states, and 
electricity for a population of 
hundreds of thousands, create the 
revenues for interest and divi- 
dends paid to American Water 
Works and Electric Company and 
its subsidiary security holders. 


An Industry that Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WorKS «oF LECT RIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


-Jnformation about the securities of 
this Company, or any of its subsid- 
iaries, will be furnished upon request. 
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New Jersey; Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville (the Monon); Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna. 

If the I. C. C. were to allow any such 
acquisitions (and later consolidations) 
the eastern railroad situation would be- 
come as follows: 

Northern Mississippi and Great Lakes 
cities would have four integrated routes to 
the Atlantic for their farm and industrial 


products. Baltimore would grow greater’ 


as a port, reached by the C. & O., B. & O., 
and Pennsylvania. This is important in 
view of the growing commerce with South 
America. New York City ight also be 
relieved of some of her traffic congestion, 
to the benefit of shippers, if to the chagrin 
of trans-shippers. Neighboring cities 
might benefit, places like Port Newark, 
N. J., and Norfolk, Va. 

All four railroad systems would carry 
grain and manufactured articles eastward. 
The Pennsylvania, C. & O. and B. & O. 
would go through soft coal country (west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia), 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
through hard coal country (eastern Penn- 
sylvania). Pennsylvania and B. & O. 
would serve the middle Atlantic states. 
New York Central would take care of 
New England over the Boston & Albany 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and would reach eastern Canada over the 
Rutland. The Pennsylvania might also 
branch up to Canada, and bridge over to 
New England, by way of Mr. Loree’s 
friendly, temporarily isolated Delaware & 
Hudson,* and go into New England over 
the N. Y., N. H. & H. New York Central, 
C. & O. and B. & O. would han le Michi- 
gan’s automobiles, furniture and lumber; 
the B. & O., C. & O. and the Pennsylvania 
the South’s lumber and fruits northward 
bound and South America’s raw materials 
U. S. bound. All four roads would touch 
Chicago, St. Louis and New York; and all 
but the New York Central, Baltimore. 
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Mergers 


Gold, Silver, Jewels. In Manhattan, 
in 1810, when Fifth Avenue was a woodsy 
suburb, Messrs. Isaac Marquand and 
Erastus. Barton opened a jewelry shop at 
No. 166 Broadway. A descendant of this 
store may be seen today in Palm Beach, 
in Paris, in Manhattan (on Fifth Avenue). 
The name is now Black, Starr & Frost. 
Black, Starr & Frost fashioned the Davis 
Cup for the U. S. Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, and for U. S. and European ladies 
many a rare jewel, notably a $685,000 pink 
pearl necklace. 

Likewise on Fifth Avenue, and just one 
block from Black, Starr & Frost is the re- 
tail store of the Rhode Island silver-&- 
goldsmiths, Gorham Manufacturing Co 
For almost a century Gorham silver and 
gold has furnished U. S. dining rooms, 
churches. Gorham bronze has gone into 


| the careful details of U. S. buildings. 


Last week Black, Starr & Frost and its 
near neighbor, the Gorham store (not the 
Gorham manufacturing concern) were 
working out details of a merger, which 
obviously could not impair the traditions 
of either. Alfred & Co. are the bankers. 

Alcohol. U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., 


*Lehigh Valley’s destiny is indeterminate, even 
though the Pennsylvania owns practically half its 
stock. 
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Your catalog travels ..¥ 


and how / 


This envelope may be its only salvation 





NSIDE the speeding mail car a sack is 

dumped on to atable. Its contents, chiefly 
catalogs and booklets, are swiftly sorted into 
bins and racks —then bundled withsharp, cut- 
ting twine and tossed into another harsh sack. 

As the train races through a station, the 
sack is hurled out—bounces along the plat- 
form to a crashing stop. 


That’s how your catalog travels, inside 
the harsh mail sack. How 


Tied with sharp twine 


TIME 


Overboard — 
ata milea 
minute 


the flap won’t tear out nor the seams give way. 


In an Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
your mailing will reach its destination as it 
left your office. And the cost of this safety in- 
surance amounts to only an extra fraction 
of a penny for each piece you mail. 


Your printer or stationer can supply you 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes in 
any size you want without the delays and 

high cost of making enve- 





it fares depends largely on 
the envelope in which you 


are 


mail it. ite LEE 


lopes to order. His paper 
merchant carries a range of 








The Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope is made to 
stand this rough travel. The 
tough paper of the Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope 
won't mind the bumping and 
banging; the Clasp will hold 
fast to its 4-point anchorage; 


To get more people to read your mailing 
PRINT THE ENVELOPE 


A picture or design, in color, will 
help your mailing get more attention. 
You can print more easily and effec- 
tively on the neutral buff tint of the 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope. 

Your printer won’t have toprinteach 
color twice to make it ‘‘take Hold’’. 





32 sizes right in stock. The 
buff color of this envelope 
is easily printed with a design 
that harmonizes with the 
contents. 
UNITED STATES 

ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions 
covering the country 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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Faster Advertising 


Speed! — you hear it talked of 
everywhere. 

Speed is today’s Great God. 

Speed en NOW. 


* * 


Ox of mn big theatrical 
producers told“Chic” Sale, 
erstwhile famous vaudeville 
actor, but now playing in Gay 
Paree, that he could always tell 
an old vaudeville actor the min- 
ute he came on the stage in any 
typeof production, be it comedy, 
drama or tragedy. 

“How?” asked Mr. Sale. 

“Because,” replied the pro- 
ducer,‘‘he starts to dominate the 
situation the minute he steps on 
the stage. In his vaudeville days 


he had to make good in eight or 
ten minutes, and he couldn’t 
afford to waste a single one of 
these precious minutes — not 
even the first one. So he had to 
learn how to grip the attention 
of his audience instantly, and 
that is an art he never loses.” 


* * * a 


We feel that some of the 
most modern and conspicuous 
advertising has too much of a 
tendency to dawdle. ‘Too much 
space is wasted in “warming 
up.” The need in this age of 
speed is for advertisements that 


—get of 


—and get over! 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 

















DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES:-:-THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 







THE CHIMES 
DEDICATED TO THE CLORY OF GOD 
AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
CAROLINE ELLEN MASON 
‘WOR PRPRENTED TO THE GOOD 4 #T 
EDWARD MASON 


* AOI 





} estenaiie. indeed, are those whose 


steps lead them, each Sunday morning, to 
the calm and peace of the Church, The dignity 
of the services—the solemnity of a congregation 
pledging anew its allegiance to the King of Kings 
—the inspiration of an eloquent sermon—all are 
¢uide-postsalong the path that leadsto Happiness. 


But what of those who do not come to 
Church? Pathetically enough, it is they who need 
inspiration most. Unless brought bysome pow- 
e-ful force to a realization of their 
course, they stray farther and farther 


from the fold. 


It is in this connection that 
Golden-Voiced Deagan Tower 
Chimes exert a powerful influence. 
Marking the passage of the quarter 
hours, their mellow tones drive home 
the fleetness of time and the futil- 
ity of cheating in the game of life. 
Sounding the notes of age-old hymns, 
they re-awaken memories that have 
lain dormant for years — childhood 













Deagan Tower Chimes 
are played direct from 
Organ Console. They 
are priced at $4375 up. 


But 


what of those 


— have 
soak. Strayed? 


=. 


faith and reverence, kindly parental counsel, 
youthful hopes and resolutions. Is it any wonder 
that many are brought back who have shunned 
every ordinary appeal? 

Is it any wonder either that men and 
women who install chimes in their Church as 
a memorial enjoy the satisfaction of having 
honored the memory of a departed loved one 
in a singularly beautiful, permanent and effective 
way? A tablet of imperishable bronze sets forth 
the purpose. Each golden note, each 
mellow hymn, is a reminder not only 
of the departed one, but also of the 
one through whose beneficence so 
inspiring a gift was made possible. 


Full information on Deagan Chimes, 
including a beautiful memorial booklet, 
will be mailed without cost or 
obligation. 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


EsT, 1660 


243 Deagan Building . . . . Chicago 
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controlled by Air Reduction Co. is the 
largest producer and distributor of indus- 
trial alcohol. Its products are used for 
fertilizers, motor fuel, lacquers, anti-freeze 
compounds. Last week, its dominant posi- 
tion was approached by Rossville Com- 
mercial Alcohol Corp., newly organized to 
acquire Orange Grove Refining Co., Sea- 
board Chemical Co., Industrial Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Rossville Co., Federal Products 
Co. 

Chain Groceries. By adding last week 
the 62 units of the Cupp Grocery Co. 
(Johnstown, Pa.), to its chain, American 
Stores Co. brought its total of stores to 
2,500. 

Soft Drinks. Three beverage-bottling 
companies last week agreed to unite: Carl 
H. Schultz Corp. (70-year-old table & 
mineral water company), Schoneberger & 
Noble Inc. (Dr. Brown’s Celery Tonic), 
Brownie Corp. (new “Brownie” chocolate 
drink). President E. C. McCullough of the 
holding company, American Beverage 
Corp., announced that these three are only 
the beginning of a nationwide soft-drink 
chain. 

British Railroads & Busses. U. S. rail- 
roaders dared but admire, not imitate, the 
action of British railroaders who now are 
buying control of all motor bus lines which 
conflict. with their traffic. In England 
municipalities own most of the city, 
suburban and even interurban bus lines. 
With their authorities, Sir Josiah Stamp 
and Sir Ralph Wedgewood, able, per- 
suasive financiers both, have had on the 
whole successful parleys. As for the U. S., 
the New England railroads have done 
most to absorb or create bus lines. The 
severest railroad-bus competition is along 
the Pacific Coast. 

. a 
Fourth $1,000,000,000 Bank 

There was more perturbation in the 
Manhattan offices of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. last spring when two $50,000 kegs of 
gold fell into the Hudson River than there 
was exaltation last week when Chairman 
Sabin and President Potter announced that 
the bank’s resources were $1,052,211,198. 
The keg accident was unusual for the 
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Guaranty. Reaching the billion dollar class 
and thereby joining the National City and 
Chase National of Manhattan and the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago in distinction was something that 
Guaranty officers, clerks, bond salesmen 
and janitors had expected. It was some- 
thing they had striven for since last Sep- 
tember when their resources were $838,- 
129,668. Last week deposits alone were 
$842,358,215. Capital of $40,000,000, sur- 
plus of $50,000,000, undivided profits of 
$13,377,018 and other items (notably 
$96,819,425 in trade acceptances) made up 


the $1,052,211,198. Fewer than that num- 


ber of dollars have been the number of 
minutes elapsed since Jesus was born or 
modern time calculated. 


The late Henry Pomeroy Davison initi- | 


ated the renaissance of the Guaranty Trust 
Co.* The bank had been founded (1864) 
during the crooked financial period of the 
Civil War. It was then called the New 
York Guarantee & Indemnity Co. The late 
Samuel D. Babcock kept its financing 
reputable through the dishonest ’7os. 
Thereafter its honesty was no longer nec- 
essary, for it ceased to exist except as a 
name and the title owner of a piece of 
Long Island real estate. 

In 1891 Babcock, then chairman of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., was shown that 
the bank’s old charter was very broad, and 
hence useful. Quickly he reorganized the 
guaranty & indemnity company as a guar- 
anty trust company. Its capital then 
(1891) was $100,000, its surplus $720, its 
undivided profits nil, its deposits nil. Six 
months later capital was $2,000,000, de- 
posits more than $1,000,000. Thereafter 
(the corporate name was changed to 
Guaranty Trust Co. in 1895) growth was 
sedate, based on insurance policy loans 
and railroads trusteeships. That is, until 
Morgan Partner Davison took hold in 1909. 
He increased capitalization to $5,000,000, 
absorbed four small banks, attracted great 
accounts. Next year the bank paid a 32% 
dividend to stockholders, the year after 
40%, the third year 38%. The 1927 rate 
was 16% on the vastly increased capital- 
ization. 

Associated with Davison was the late 
Levi P. Morton, chairman, and the late 
Alexander J. Hemphill, president. Among 
their vice presidents was swarthy Charles 
Hamilton Sabin, Massachusetts farmer’s 
son who in youth had been a flour dealer’s 
clerk, and blond William Chapman Pot- 
ter, Chicago-born mining engineer. The 
two were brothers-in-law, their wives the 
daughters of the late Paul Morton, vari- 
ously President of the Burlington Railroad, 
Secretary of the Navy under Roosevelt, 
President of the Equitable. Mr. Potter 
still fondly calls himself a mining engi- 
neer, rather than a banker. He was long 
associated with the Guggenheims. For 
a period he even gave up his office with 
the rich bank to become a member of the 
(perhaps) richer Guggenheim Bros. firm. 
The Guaranty’s resources then were just 
about a half-billion. But the War was on 
in Europe. Morton died; Hemphill had 
become chairman, Mr. Sabin president. 
Under President Sabin the Guaranty sold 
vast bond issues for the Allies, later vaster 
ones for the U. S. The War over, he or- 
ganized his bond department as the Guar- 

*The founding of the Bankers Trust Co, was 
also his work. 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. eal 
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N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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anty Co., owned wholly by bank stock- 
holders. The bank was yearly becoming 
bigger & bigger, richer & richer. 

Eight years ago Chairman Hemphill 
died. Davison, the stimulator, was already 


| dead. Arose the question of succéssor. 


President Sabin recommended and the 
directors recalled Mr. Potter (still a Guar- 
anty director) from Guggenheim Bros. 


—— e-—- 


Honors List 

Of interest, for one reason or another, 
were these New Year admissions to part- 
nerships in U. S. banking and brokerage 


| houses: 


Chas. D. Barney & Co.: Alexander 
Biddle; John W. Castles. 

Benjamin Hill & Co.: Samuel S. Fon- 
taine, onetime cub reporter under the late 
great Col. Henry Watterson; for more 
than 25 years Financial Editor of the New 
York World. 

Hornblower & Weeks: F. Dewey Ever- 
ett and Edward V. Jaeger, market advice 
editor, of New York; W. David Owen, 
James J. Phelan Jr., Henry B. Dearbon 
of Chicago; bringing the firm’s member- 
ships to 18. 

King, Gebhardt & Garrity: Gilbert L. 
King, son of onetime Bridgeport politi- 
cian John T. King; Walter W. Garrity, 
Bridgeport City Comptroller; Albert C. 
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Eternal Vigilance 
Is the Price of Safety 


The average investor has neither time nor facili- 
ties to watch his investment funds constantly. 


Sterling Securities 
Corporation 


with millions to invest, has at command the 
most skilled investment experts to select and 
supervise its scientifically diversified securities. 


The Directors of Sterling Securities Corpora- 
tion are men of outstanding accomplishments 
in commercial and financial circles in leading 
cities throughout the country. We recommend 
participation in this rapidly growing and 
capably managed $16,000,000 Investment Trust. 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


49 Wall Street, New York 
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DAVISON Jr. 
. - followed his father. 


Gebhardt, formerly with Hanson & Han- 
son; forming a new house. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: Sir William Wise- 
man, 43, onetime (1916-19) Chief of the 
British Intelligence Service in the U. S.; 
George W. Bovenizer, 49, with Kuhn, 
Loeb since 1897; Lewis L. Strauss, 32, 
wartime confidential secretary to Presi- 
dent-Elect Hoover (Time, Jan. 7). 

Lee, Higginson & Co.: Ralph Lowell of 
Boston; from the Boston office. 

Noah MacDowell & Co.: Noah Mac- 
Dowell Jr.; Charles H. Sabin Jr., son of 
Chairman Charles H. Sabin of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. (see p. 50); Allan A. 
Ryan Jr., son of Stutz Cornerer Allan A. 
Ryan, grandson of the late Thomas For- 
tune Ryan; forming a new house. 

J. P. Morgan & Co.: Henry Pomeroy 
Davison, 30, son of the late Morgan- 
Partner H. P. Davison; Thomas Stillwell 
Lamont, 29, son of Morgan-Partner T. W. 
Lamont; Henry Sturgis Morgan, 28, 
younger son of John Pierpont Morgan, 
head of the house; setting a precedent, in 
the cases of Davison and Lamont, for 
sons-of-partners to become partners; 
Thomas Newhall and Edward Hopkinson, 
partners in the affiliated Drexel & Co. 
(Philadelphia), to be both Drexel-part- 
ners and Morgan-partners; bringing the 
total number of partners to 19. 

Of interest, also, was this retirement: 

Gimbel Bros. Inc.: Lee Adam Gimbel, 
32, as Vice President; to become a trader 
on the New York Stock Exchange; at a 
cost, for his seat, of $575,000. 

And these elections: 

Germanic Fire Insurance Co.: James A. 
Beha, to be Chairman of the Board of the 
new company; resigning as Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York State. 

Graybar Electric Co.: Frank A. Ketch- 
am, onetime stock clerk, to be President; 
succeeding A. L. Salt, onetime office boy, 
who becomes Chairman; following the 
company’s sale by A. T. & T. to its em- 
ployees. 

N. Y.,N. H. & H. R. R.: Edward G. 
Buckland, 62, to be Chairman of the 
Board; with the additional duties of Presi- 
dent until the election of a successor to 
the late President E. J. Pearson. 
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Father & Son 


Tue James Gorpon BENNETTS—Don 
C. Seitz—Bobbs-Merrill ($5). 

The Father. “Newspapers, as_ such, 
hardly deserved the name until this im- 
pertinent Scotchman came along... .” 
Before he founded the New York Herald 
in 1835 as a penny daily, newspapers were 
essentially windy political and personal 
organs. James Gordon Bennett gave the 
public hot news: the first stock table, 
Wall Street stories (including swindles 
and names), police reports, scandals. He 
made a sensation of the murder of a 
famed courtesan. He pried into the doings 
of the top social set, which never accepted 
him. The Herald’s stories rollicked with 
color. He treated religion as news—a fact 
which annoyed clergymen. He published 
the first ship news, had a sailboat go out 
to Montauk Point to meet incoming ships. 
He had correspondents in Washington, 
D. C., who did not stop at hand-outs. 

Within five years, the Herald had a cir- 
culation of 50,000, more than double that 
of its nearest competitor, and Bennett was 
getting rich. 

Bennett was several times assaulted, 
horsewhipped or beaten up by persons 
who did not like his treatment of news. 
He always wrote an account of such mat- 
ters in the Herald. An example: “As I 
was leisurely pursuing my business, yester- 
day, in Wall Street . James Watson 
Webb came up to me. . . commenced 
fighting with a species of brutal and de- 
moniac desperation characteristic of a 
fury. My damage is a scratch, about three 
quarters of an inch in length, on the third 
finger of the left hand ... and three 
buttons torn from my vest, which any 
tailor will reinstate for a sixpence. His 
loss is a rent from top to bottom of a very 
beautiful black coat, which cost the ruffian 
$40, and a blow in the face, which may 
have knocked down his throat some of his 
infernal teeth for anything I know. Bal- 
ance in my favour $39.94. . . . I never 
will abandon the cause of truth, morals 
and virtue.” 

Showman Phineas Taylor Barnum was 
the only man who ever completely out- 
witted Bennett. The Herald had made 
fun of Barnum’s famed Jenny Lind. Bar- 
num retaliated by selling Bennett some 
land at a fabulous price and by keeping 
theatre advertising out of the Herald for 
two years. 

During the Mexican War, Bennett es- 
tablished a courier system for the Herald 
correspondents; he covered the Civil War 
with 40 reporters on the various fronts. 
As a source of news, the Herald dominated 
the U. S. field and was practically the only 


TIME readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben E 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 


or money-order to cover regular retail 


price. 


If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





Son BENNETT 
. would have no indispensable men. 


U. S. newspaper read in Europe. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, knowing the importance of 
the Herald, once offered Bennett the port- 
folio of Minister to France. 

Bennett died in 1872 of a stroke of 
apoplexy—a mocking old man, who had 
more enemies than friends. He gave his 
son complete ownership of the Herald. 

The Son. Almost as soon as he was able 
to articulate, young Bennett knew that he 
would always be rich and that he would 
some day run the Herald. Tutors, France, 
champagne and the freedom of the Herald 
office furnished his education. New York’s 
fastest society embraced him, because, un- 
like his father, he was a sporting blood. 
Delmonico’s for luncheon, the Union Club* 
for late afternoon, anywhere for the eve- 
ning—went young Bennett. 

Yachting, polo, horse-racing and_bal- 
loon-racing were boomed by Bennett. 
Many a Bennett Cup still stands. He was 
Commodore of the New York Yacht 
Club for three terms and sailed five races 
across the Atlantic, the most famed being 
that of 1866 when he took the 170-ton 
schooner Henrietta across in 13 days, 21 
hours. 

He was fond of plover eggs. He drank 
champagne from the slipper of Actress 
Pauline Markham, who had a “voice of 


*A managing editor of the Herald was asked 
if his office had any list of ‘‘sacred cows.” He 
replied: “How in hell can I be expected to carry 
the names of all the members of the Union 
Club in my mind?” 


i) 
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velvet and the lost arms of Venus of Milo.” 

He tried to drive a coach-and-four through 

the doorway of a Paris house, putting him- 

self in the hospital for a month. Several 

times, in dead of night, he raced along the 

en naked in the driver’s 
Ox. 

He took command of the Herald at the 
end of the Civil War, spending more time 
in Europe than in the U. S., continuing 
his flamboyant exploits. But his word was 
law, whether shouted across his New York 
desk or cabled from Paris. He had two 
supreme maxims: 

“TI am the only reader of this paper.”’ 

“T will have no indispensable men in my 
employ.” 

Once, taking a dislike to the music 
critic’s hair, he cabled: ‘Tell Meltzer to 
cut his hair.”” Further exchanges of cables 
found Meltzer with hair still uncut. Ben- 
nett cabled: “Send him to St. Petersburg.” 

Again, when the New York office was 
expecting an important message, Bennett 
cabled: “Send two mocking-birds by spe- 
cial messenger.” They were sent and the 
next word from Bennett was: “Send 
mocking-bird food.” Bennett had been 
boasting to a Parisian lady about the 
melodious American mocking-bird. 

Frequently, Herald reporters would be 
called to Paris and then refused an audi- 
ence with Bennett or sent home or told 
to go to the ends of the earth. The great- 
est news story of the century grew out of 
Bennett’s command in 1869 to Henry 
Morton Stanley: “Go and find Living- 
stone.” 

Bennett would write an occasional edi- 
torial, set in double-leads on the Herald’s 
front page. His pen was not as facile or 
as provoking as his father’s, but his im- 
agination was wilder. Somebody told him 
that the Herald was getting to be a Roman 
Catholic sheet; immediately a roaring 
editorial headed “To Hell with the Pope” 
was written. A wise secretary kept it off 
the press after Bennett had gone to bed. 

Madcap though he may have seemed, 
Bennett made the Herald thrive. In the 
70s and early ’8os, it had the best staff 
of reporters and editors in the U. S. 
Mark Twain and Walt Whitman wrote for 
it. The decline of the Herald began when 
the late Joseph Pulitzer and William 
Randolph Hearst entered the New York 
field as competitors, with the World and 
the American, respectively. 

Bennett devoted his later years almost 
exclusively to the Paris edition of the 
Herald, which had long been the pet of 
his most lavish whims. He died in 1918 at 
Beaulieu, France, aged 77.* The Herald 
was sold to the late Frank Andrew Munsey 
and was later merged with the New York 
Tribune. 

The Significance. 


*His father died at the same age. 


Biographer Don 
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Tue Case oF SERGEANT GriscHa—Arnold Zweig, Viking, $2.50. 
Powerful panoramic novel of the Eastern front, an insignificant 
Russian prisoner the pawn. (See Time, December 17.) 

Portace, Wisconstn—And Other Essays, Zona Gale, Knopf, $2.50. 
Portage is a mid-west town, and Zona Gale the author of Miss 
Lulu Bett. 

Squap—James B. W harton, Coward McCann, $2. Unusual authen- 
ticity in another version of trench-mud and fatigue. (Decem- 
ber 17.) 

Lity Curistine—The Story of a Good Woman, Michael Arlen’ 
Doubleday, 

y good reading for its villains and minor characters. (December 17.) 


(November 26.) 


Doran, $2.50, Saccharine sob-story of a heroine, 
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This announcement has brought new 
vision and inspiration to ambitious 
thousands who hungered for wider, 
deeper culture. 


A Background That 
Will Broaden 
Any Mind 


Examine 


It FREE 






HISTORY 
SCIENCE 
LITERATURE 
ART 
RELIGION 
PHILOSOPHY 










Brings You Up-to-Date 
on Every Subject 


Now you can have at your command what man 
has learned in the six greatest branches of human 
knowledge and culture. Six great romantic out- 
lines, six comprehensive sections that will bring 
you—compre -ssed into one 700-page volume—the 
thrilling story of the world’s HISTORY down to 
date—the stirring march and trends of RELIGION 
—the thought and wisdom of man’s PHILOSOPHY 
—the intriguing beauty of the ARTS—an all- 
embracing survey of every branch of SCIENCE— 
and a complete panorama of the world’s LITERA- 
TURE from the first neolithic scribblings to the 
work of modern authors of all nations. 


A Liberal Education 


In Narrative Form 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, 
by Clemert Wood, is the ONE book, the only book, 
that gives you the fascinating story of what man 
has learned and accomplished from the world’s 
birth in a flare of meteoric splendor up to the 
arrival of radio, aviation and television. Here is 
the whole story—all of it—Science, Art, Literature, 
History, Philosophy and Religion—in one large 
beautiful volume that you can actually BORROW 
for a week at our expense. 

It is the book which the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger declares is ‘“‘the ONE book to read and 
know,” and of which the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
writes, “‘It is a university in itself.” 


The Essence of ALL Knowledge 
Complete in Only ONE Volume 


Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will 
bring you, prepaid, a copy of THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood. 
Examine it. See for yours lf how fascinating is the 
story of knowledge. Read it freely for a week. See 
how much you have missed in the realm of things 
you OUGHT TO KNOW. If you are not completely 
satisfied send the book back within seven days. 
Otherwise, keep it as your very own and remit 
the astounding ziy low price of only $1.50 and two 
dollars a month for two months thereafter. 


Send No Money—BORROW 
It at Our Expense 


But don’t decide now. See this all-absorbing 
work first. You can dothat at our expense. Send 
no money. Just clip the coupon. Fill it in and 
mailitatonce. LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, 
Dept. 65, 119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today 


' LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 65 
119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S 
KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 7(0 pages, il- 
lustrated, handsomely bound. Within 7 days I will 
either return the book or remit $1.50 as first pay- 
ment, and then $2.00 per month for two months, a 
total of $5.50. (Ten percent discount for cash with 


pi: Rie 6 


order. Same return privilege.) 

PE  ecnctcdskewigbwsbhe Gs cbeasas botada 
Address pseeetn ee ee 

City. te State. . 


If outside the limits of continental United States | 
send cash with order. 


WGunmenantianniebainneinips rensiretee sneer 


Carlos Seitz has handled the eye-opening, 
breath-taking spectacle of the Bennetts 
with skill that is both accurate and vivid. 
On finishing the volume, one is sorry that 
there are today no editor-owners who 
pause on their yachts to demand* a 
mocking-bird or to send a Stanley to 
Africa. 

The Author. Mr. Seitz is 66, an au- 
thority on Whistler, Pulitzer, pirates. He 
is a thorough investigator of uncommon 
Americans, a resident of Brooklyn. He 
was business manager of the New York 
World from 1898 to 1923 


Last week, a monument of the younger 
Bennett’s heyday—the old Herald build- 
ing at Herald Square, Manhattan, a replica 
of the Palazzo del Consiglio of Verona, 
designed by the late Stanford White—was 
being torn down to make way for a sky- 
scraper. 


Old Age 


THE TowEeR—William Butler Yeats— 
Macmillan ($2.25). 

Of contemporary poets many are bold, 
curious, fascinating; few are enduring. 
One of the few is Yeats, who in his 
triumphant youth brandished the wild 
beauty of Ireland with rich imagery of 
folklore, and in his reluctant 60’s writes a 
slim volume on old age reduced to platonic 
abstractions. 

What shall I do with this absurdity 

O heart, O troubled heart—this carica- 

ture, 

Decrepit age that has been tied to me 

As to a god’s tail? 

But even age cannot undo with argument 
Yeats’ fantastic imagination: 

Valley, river, and elms, under the light 

of a moon 

That seems unlike itself, that seems un- 

change able, 

A glittering sword out of the east. A 

puff of wind 

And those white glimmering fragments 

of the mist sweep by. 

A lover of fine typography, Yeats him- 
self prints books. His press is part of the 
Cuala Industries run by the Yeats family 
—one sister manages the embroidery de- 
partment, another the hand-press, and a 
brother designs hand-blocked prints. Ver- 
satile, Yeats does sketches for Punch 
(pseudonym, W. Bird); served in the Free 
State Senate since its origin. Resigned last 
month in favor of the easier Riviera, he 
will be missed for his infrequent but 
shrewd comment on political matters—he, 
the poet-dreamer. 


— - ——_ 











Mentions 

LEONARDO THE FLORENTINE—A Study 
in Personality—Rachel Annand Taylor— 
Harpers ($6.00). Rich dignity in a biog- 
raphy of da Vinci, the central figure in a 
luminous tapestry of Italian Renaissance. 

A CENTURY OF FasHION—Jean Philippe 
Worth—Little, Brown ($7.50). Three 
generations of dressmakers dictate to so- 


ciety dowagers, famous actresses, and 
ladies of the evening. 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE AMERICAN 


Minp—Walter B. Pitkin—Simon & Schu- 
ster ($3.50). Provocative, logical, but 
curiously perverted warning against too 
much education, too thorough eugenics. 


Campbell’s 


Electric Exerciser 


Madein2 Models 
—Floor Model and 
Portable Model 


Are You 
Troubled 
with 
Overweight? 


Would youlike to keepin good 
physical condition without 
heavy exercise? Here is the 
practical solutiontoyourprob- 
lem. Without physical exer- 
tion you can still keeplegsand 
arms supple—keep the entire 
body system toned up inglo- 
rious health. The Campbell 
Electric Exerciser 
Massages—Vibrates—Keeps Weight Down 
Floor model, mounted onrubber feet—stands securely 
without permanentlyattachingtofloor. Portable mod- 
el, easily and simply attached to window sili or-may 
be placed on any table top and securely held in place. 
Both models are quiet, safe and have all moving 
parts enclosed. 

POPULAR PRICE. Write and let us quote you our 


SPECIAL OFFER 


which brings you either model at surprisingly low cost. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
417 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio 


eer’s;: 
arden Book 


What so fascinating, on a 
winter evening, as to plan 
your summer garden? Get 
our 1929 edition now and 
select the Flowers and Vege- 
tables you want. Profusely 
illustrated and with author- 
itative cultural articles. 






A copy free if you mention 
TIME 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





* 
Science News-Letter 
THis weekly brings you the 

unique stories of the sci- 
entific wonders of the world. 
It reports to you within two 
weeks the latest happenings 
in every scientific branch. It 
reviews scientific books. It 
presents “Classics of Sci- 
ence’’ in every issue. Science 
News-Letter is entertaining 
and highly instructive from 
beginning to end. 
Introductory Offer, $2 for 6 Months 


2153 B St., 
Washington, D. C. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Caprice. “Life is so much easier,” says 
the dyspeptic but incorrigibly playful Al- 
bert Von Echardt, “when you have a great 
many ties to choose from.” 

He communicated this illuminating mor- 
sel of information to his bastard son, poetic 
and bumptious youth of 16, whom he was 
meeting for the first time. Albert had in 
fact been unaware of his child’s existence 
until its mother, a somewhat charming 
though intensely idealistic creature, whom 
he had once betrayed and since forgotten, 
visited him. The purpose of her visit was 
to ask that Robert be permitted to live 
with his father and learn the ways of the 
world—in which there could have been no 
better tutor than Albert. 

Lamentably, however, Robert stuttered 
with uncouth passion to his father’s mis- 
tress, who was intrigued but not delighted 
by his arrival in company with his mother. 
When he became aware of his father’s re- 
lations with Ilsa Von Ilsen, Robert 
clutched his mother and they went back to 
the country together. 

Albert Von Echardt was sorry to lose 
his son but he was glad to retain the 
beautiful, the charming Ilsa. Hers was the 
last entrance onto the stage; she mixed 
Albert a drink of bicarbonate of soda, 
while he sat playing the piano, and she 
handed it to him with a look at once teas- 
ing, gay, quizzical and tender; as he turned 
to take his medicine, his eyebrows rose 
with gratitude and the curtain fell. 

There are those plays so delicately, so 
truly funny that one forgets to laugh until 
a perhaps clumsy joke, inserted for no 
other purpose, ignites the fuse of amuse- 
ment that a superlative dialog has laid. 
Caprice is such a play. 

“You are the most abandoned woman 
I have ever known,” says Albert to Ilsa, 
and she replies, “Abandoned? No one has 
ever abandoned me!” It is a college quip 
which serves less as a cause than an excuse 
for laughter. 

Caprice is the comedy of an artist, not 








THE LuntTs 


. Stroke the velvet, stir the cream. 


a farceur, though it contains moments of 
mediocre farce. The author is a Viennese, 
Geza Sil-Vara, and it is his first play 
(adapted by Director Moeller) to be pre- 
sented in the U. S. Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne stroke the velvet and stir the 
smooth cream of Caprice, Lynn Fontanne 
wearing wigs, dresses by Jeanne Lanvin, 
hats with small, Mercurial wings at- 
tached to them. 

The Theatre Guild has made mistakes in 
selecting plays, but as long as Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred Lunt, the busiest and 
perhaps the best Manhattan mimes, have 
anything to do with it, it will possess an 
element of perfection. These two made 
their reputation with the Guild, and they 
married each other after meeting during 
the rehearsals of Clarence, nine years ago. 
Alfred Lunt went to college in Waukesha, 
Wis. His wife’s name is Lynn Lily Louise 
Lunt. 





The Street Wolf is a young agent pro- 
vocateur whose looks lure not-unwilling 
chippies to a Greenwich Village brothel. 
It goes on to tell about bordellos, ap- 
proaches incestuous situations until one 
sighs for the pure, clear air of Rabelais. 
Worst of all, it is banally written. 


—_—~¢ 





Lady Dedlock. It is hard to make 
plays out of Dickens. Nonetheless, famed 
Margaret Anglin thought quite correctly 
that Bleak House contained the material 
for a drama and she ordered Paul Kester 
to trim it into shape. This he tried hard 
to do; and Actress Anglin played his piece 
in the provinces, gradually improving it. 
Last week she thought it was fit for Broad- 
way, and played it there. 

It is the story of a great lady, married 
to a respectable lord, and trying (out of 
noble motives) to conceal a long-past love 
affair. She is unaware that her illicit child 
still lives to commemorate her indiscre- 
tions. 

Only her husband’s solicitor knows 
this and when it appears that the bastard, 
now grown into a beautiful girl, is about 
to marry a handsome member of the Ded- 
lock clan, he croaks his intention of squeal- 
ing. He has gained his information by the 
aid of Hortense, a maid, who has good 
sense and a bad temper. 

When Lawyer Tulkinghorn, starting to 
make good his threats, does not pay for 
her spying, Hortense shoots him. Lady 
Dediock is suspected and dies on her 
lover’s grave; the marriage bells ring in 
the last act. 

There are fine scenes, fine moments in 
the play. The third act set, a huge room 
which suggests the wide staircases and 
the servants’ hall behind it, has a dark, 
archaic grandeur. 

Margaret Anglin gives a fine perform- 
ance, both as Hortense and Lady Dedlock; 
Mr. Tulkinghorn (John Ivancowich) is 
a snooping, grim figure; and a little woolly 
dog amuses everyone by bouncing about 
the stage. As drama, Lady Dedlock is 
heavy rather than strong, it contains too 
much. 





EEP physically fit—radiantly healthy! You can now 

%. exercise and massage your whole body in this sur- 

prisingly simple new way right in your home—without 
any effort. Thousands are doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 


The rapidly oscillating girdles of the Health Builder 
give a combined massage- vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No electric current touches you 


The Health Builder vigorously massages the heaviest 
muscles, peps up sluggish - 
circulation, aids digestion 
and elimination, strength- 
ens muscle “‘tone’’ and im- 
proves the functions of the 


internal organs. 


A Health Builder 
for Every 
Requirement 
Ideal for home use is the 
Universal Home Model, a 
compact enclosed Health 
Builder. The Athletic Mod- 
el is very popular for clubs, 
home gymnasiums, col- 
leges, health centers, insti- 
tutions, steamships, etc., 
while the handsome De 
Luxe Cabinet Models com- 
bine utility with distinctive 

eauty. 


Send for Free Book 


Send for ““Keeping Fit in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day’’— 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the ‘‘Battle Creek 
Health Builder’’ in opera- 
tion—with complete series 
of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich., 


Jne Battle Creek 


Ji(Jeloo Moselle! 


Keeps You Jit! 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 
Frederick Trubee Davison, Assistant 
Secretary of War for Aviation, received 
a telegram: “Only Elijah has gone farther 








PHOTOGRAPHER SPEAIGHT 


He took Edward in a pinafore, Albert 
in a barn. 


and longer than the Question Mark (see 
p. 24).” Retelegraphed Mr. Davison: 
“Good. Let’s trim Elijah.”* 


rn 

Arrived in the U. S. is British Photog- 
rapher Richard N. Speaight. He will 
lecture and show an exhibit of his photo- 
graphs and those of 39 famed European 
photographers. Photographer Speaight 
has made pictures of Edward of Wales 
when he was in a pinafore, of Albert and 
Elizabeth of Belgium when they were in 
a barn, of President Coolidge. 

To show how various European photog- 
raphers get their portrait effects, Mr. 
Speaight posed himself for 18 of them. 
He donned a Little Lord Fauntleroy cos- 
tume for a famed maker of child photo- 
graphs, he dressed as a woman for a taker 
of women’s photographs; posing for a 
man who made portrait studies of five 
Lord Chancellors he put on wig and robe. 

—© 





Stephen S. Wise, rabbi snubbed by 
European Zionists: “I come back a dis- 
illusioned and dispirited man after I 
looked upon the darkest hour of the Jew- 
ish nation in many generations. There is 
no Zionism. It is dead. ¥ thought I was 
leaving the land in which Zionism was 
misunderstood and that I would find 
kindred spirits in Europe, but it is not 
so 


A 
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“I would want young men,” said Capt. 
Robert Bartlett, last week, “tenderfeet, 
enthusiastic as hell ... college trained 


*Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven. 
2 Kings 2:11. Appropriate also is And the 
ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morn- 
ing, and bread and flesh in the evening, 1 Kings 
17:6. 
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men... with their background and en- 
thusiasm they would know what to do 
when we got there.” He was discussing 
his plan to man a saucer-shaped ship, sail 
it north of Bering Strait, let it freeze into 
the ice, then wait three or four years 
while the ship drifted with the ice floes 
over the North Pole and down into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

No exploring tyro is “Bob” Bartlett. 
He is 53. He was with Commander Peary 
on two of his expeditions to the North 
Pole. He commanded the Karluk, Ca- 
nadian government vessel which was splin- 
tered to pieces by ice pressure. Last week 
Capt. Bartlett returned from Siberia, 
whither he had taken a party from Man- 
hattan’s Museum of Natural History. 

Capt. Bartlett deprecated airplanes and 
dirigibles: ‘““They can’t dredge, can’t take 
samples of water.” He estimated that his 
freeze-and-drift project would cost $300,- 
ooo. Purposes: study of magnetic & 
meteorological conditions, currents, water 
temperatures; map-making; procuring 
weather data. 


Otto Hermann Kahn, banker, caught 
a fish off West Palm Beach, Fla. A 404-lb. 
kingfish, his catch was a record. Robert 
Tyre Jones, golfer, caught a 7-ft. barra- 
cuda off Miami, Fla. That was no record. 


Frank Jay Gould, fifth child* of the 
late famed Jay Gould (1836-1892) has 
just built a sumptuous $5,000,000 white 
marble casino at Nice, France. Though 
scheduled to open, last week, the Casino 
remained dark, due to the slowness of 
lazy plasterers, the venom of a storm 
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... lazy plasterers left his Casino dark. 


which injured the roof. Reports that the 
French Government had denied a casino 
license to Mr. Gould were denied in Paris. 


*1st George Jay (died 1923), 2nd Edwin, 3rd 
Helen (now Mrs. Finlay J. Shepard, mother of 
four adopted children), 4th Howard, 6th Anna 
(Countess Boni de Castellane from 1895 to 1905, 
but now Princesse de Sagan and Duchesse de 
Talleyrand. Count Boni de Castellane, who has 
not yet obtained a Roman Catholic annulment 
and therefore cannot marry again, is a famed 
disconsolate character in Paris, where he lives 
with a famed bull dog. 
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William H. Richards and William 
H. Richards-Richards last week arrived 
in Manhattan, started on a visit through 
the U. S. William H. Richards is made 
of aluminum, has electric lights for eyes, 
responds to a system of radio controls. 
His greatest accomplishment: speaking 
for four minutes at the Royal Horticul- 
tural Hall, London, when the Duke of 
York, scheduled speaker, was unable to 
attend. William H. Rickards-Richards is 
a British mechanical engineer. His great- 
est accomplishment: making William H. 
Richards. 

John D. Rockefeller Jr. was about to 
sail for Egypt, with Mrs. Rockefeller and 
their youngest son David. Reporters de- 
manded to know whether his trip had 
anything to do with his offer of $10,000,- 
ooo for a Museum of Egyptology at Cairo, 
which was refused. Annoyed, he retorted: 
“No, no. It hasn’t. My trip has nothing 
to do with that. We are simply going for 
a rest.” With them were his physician, 
his secretary, also Dr. James H. Breasted 
who supervises the Rockefeller-supported 
diggings in Egypt. 
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Red Bridge 

From 178th Street in New York City the 
mightiest of suspension bridges is being 
built, across the Hudson River. Its span 
will be 3,500 feet, its weight 90,000 tons, 
its cost $60,000,000. Like mechanistic 
titans, its two towers will stand 635 feet 
above the river.* Last week they had risen 
more than 450 feet, were visible for miles 
around. They shone with the preliminary 
ccat of bright red paint which is applied to 
most steel structures.+ 

An artist named McClelland Barclay saw 
the glowing towers of the Hudson bridge. 
He was inspired. ‘The new bridge,” said 
he to a friendly newsman, “is the most 
gorgeously beautiful sight that can be 
found in New York. . . . If the builders 
... paint the bridge black it will be 
scarcely visible. . . . It will lose all its 
gleaming beauty. It will be humdrum 
and ugly. Now, when the sun sets, the red 
bridge is glorified into burning scarlet. 
When the storm clouds gather, the red 
gleams through the threatening darkness in 
unequalled splendor. Rising beyond the 
solid green of Central Park, the gorgeous- 
ness of the rich red hue is heightened.” 

Artist Barclay, apostle of scarlet magni- 
tudes, is not so famed as a John Singer 
Sargent or a Joseph Pennell. But more 
millions of magazine readers have seen his 
work than most painters can boast. He 
“does” the advertisements for Fisher 
Bodies, Humming Bird Hosiery, Texaco 
Gas; cover designs for Life, College Hu- 
mor, Pictorial Review, Country Gentle- 
man. For the shapely, aristocratic, painted 
heroines of Fisher Body (Time, Dec. 24, 
et ante) Artist Barclay receives $1200 
each. 


scrapers; the Woolworth Building (792 ft.); 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Building (700 
ft.). 

+tTo keep away air, prevent rust. Such paint 
is an economical product of so-called red lead 
(minium, Pb,O,). 
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